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LOYAL AMERICANS MADE THIS FLAG 





eee an example of Democracy at work! 


The coveted Army-Navy “E™ Pennant flies at the Edgewater Works of 
National Carbon Company. Its recent hoisting was a salute to a great team of 


men and women workers... a pennant-winning team from the word “go.” 


Manufacturing schedules of fighting equipment have been met and ex- 
ceeded, for months on end. Every employce can take personal pride in this con- 
certed effort toward total victory. His or her contribution is surpassed only by 


that of those former employees serving on the battlefronts of the world. 


The tremendous war assignments given to the various plants of National 
Carbon Company obviously rule out practically all manufacture for civilian 
needs. But when war needs decline, the American public will discover that they 
can get radically new and even finer National Carbon Company products, in 


quantity. 
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Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
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Car Conservation When President Roosevelt 
takes time out to call the nation’s attention to a critical 
situation, you can just bet your last dollar that it’s 
really critical. On March 26, 1945, in a letter to the 
National Highway Users Conference, Mr. Roosevelt 
said in part: 

“Every day that the war continues, domestic trans- 
portation becomes more important. If this nation is 
to avoid a collapse of public transportation facilities 
and assure the movement of workers and materials 
absolutely essential to war production, we must 
conserve to the utmost our overburdened motor 
vehicle transportation.” 

The day that letter was released, WHOLESALER’S 
SALESMAN had already in type and ready for publica- 
tion in this, the April 1945 issue, the first of a series 
of articles on the subject of car and tire conservation, 
which article can be found on page 102. 

This and succeeding articles were written expressly 
for this magazine and treat with the subject of car 
and tire conservation as it concerns wholesalers and 
their salesmen. Since the car and tire situation is at 
least as critical as the President has said, we bespeak 
for this series of very timely articles the careful atten- 
tion of our readers. 


* 


Look Out For Racketeers With the disposal 
proceedings of surplus property now well under way, 
Washington’s Surplus Property Board has found it 
desirable to send out an official warning against rack- 
eteering. 

Guy M. Gillette, chairman of the board, says that 
“a growing crop of tipster sheets” is now flooding 
the mail. Large and easy profits are held out as the 
result of using the “inside” information which the 
tipsters are willing to supply for a substantial fee. 

Mr. Gillette points out that “while these tipsters do 
not always come within the range of criminal action, 
they apparently offer little or nothing that a business 
man cannot get himself if he takes the trouble to 
inquire at any of the authorized Government disposal 
agencies.” 

Any business man can obtain a copy of the official 
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Buyer’s Guide by addressing the Surplus Property 
Board. The principal disposal agencies are: Treasury 
Department, for consumer goods; Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, plants, machine tools, and other 
capital and producers’ goods; War Food Administra- 
tion, food; United States Maritime Commission, small 
vessels and marine equipment; National Housing 
Agency, war housing property. 


* 


Construction’s Back Log Measure of the 
volume of construction business in the post-war era 
is provided in testimony given before the House Sub- 
committee on Postwar Economic Policy and Planning, 
by Harry A. Dick, President of the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America. 

Arguing that we should plan “for the development 
of the nation to the fullest extent of its potentialities 
through individual initiative after the war,” Mr. Dick 
expressed the belief that privately financed construc- 
tion would be so great, “that there will be little need 
to undertake public works for other than their normal 
utility and cultural needs.” (No PWA or WPA!) 

Furthermore, “our association believes that the na- 
tion has the need and the industry has the capacity to 
attain an annual volume of $12,000,000,000 in con- 
struction by the end of the first year after the war, 
and an annual volume of $20,000,000,000 five years 
later.” 

Here's hoping! 


* 


Cooperatives Because we feel that cooperatives 
represent a method of distributing goods, that has 
already, and will increasingly in the future, compete 
with individual enterprise, we must impress our read- 
ers time and again with the importance of keeping an 
eye on the cooperative movement. 

As a measure of the volume of sales that is being 
funneled through cooperatives today we have the state- 

(Continued on page 57) 
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(Continued from page 53) 


ment from reliable sources that total sales in 1944 
were nearly $1 billion. Among major material sources 
acquired by co-ops were: A $4 million oil refinery, 
coal mine interests, chicken hatcheries and a power 
company. 

Most serious of all, and stimulating to their activi- 
ties, is the fact that cooperatives pay no Federal in- 
come or excess profit tax, with the result that even 
under mediocre or downright inefficient management 
they can pay very nice dividends to their members. 

For instance, many consumer cooperatives pay their 
members 6, 8, and even 10 percent so-called “divi- 
dends” which, being based on the amount of annual 
purchases, actually constitute a rebate rather than a 
dividend. In contrast, very few of the regularly estab- 
lished individual concerns, which deal in similar goods 
but also must pay income taxes, ever net much over 
4 or 5 percent on their sales. 

With hundreds of Government sponsored co-ops 
operating electric power companies and out to get 
franchises on electrical appliances, wholesalers and 
dealers in certain territories will need to pay increas- 
ing attention to co-op-competition. 

We are frank to state that in our opinion co-ops are 
here to stay, but we believe also that they should not 
be allowed to thrive and prosper at the expense of 
individual enterprise. 

Cooperatives are in the final analysis a form of cor- 
poration in that they are owned by groups of indi- 
viduals, and like corporations, they distribute their 
operating profits to shareholders. It appears quite 
inconsistent that Federal tax laws should tax the one 
type of corporation up to 85 percent of its profits and 
let the other type go scot free. 


* 
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Back-Log ‘rom the United States Treasury De- 
partment comes the news that during 1944 deposits 
in the country’s 5,031 national banks increased by 
$12 billion, pushing the total deposits in those banks 
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above the $72 billion mark, while overall assets of 
those banks jumped to nearly $77 billion. 

Now if we can just hold wages down and prices 
down to less than inflation levels, the country will 
have a chance to pass the greatest danger inherent in 
such unprecedented flow of money, and legitimate 
business will have a chance to obtain and sell the 
goods that our people will want to buy—when that 
back-log spending-boom breaks. 


* 


Bazooka General Electric Co., Bridgeport, an- 
nounces a new product, not vacuum cleaner, nor wash- 
ing machine, nor flat-plate ironer, but a bazooka. 

It’s called featherweight model with a heavyweight 
punch, 42 percent lighter than the previous model, 
far more accurate and easier to handle. It has a two- 
position stock for firing when standing or kneeling 
or lying down. 

Sorry, list prices and discounts not determined; 
only sold to Uncle Sam. 


* 


Perpetual Motion New York, March 2—A 
prime example of ingenuity in the Navy is illustrated 
in the true story of a submarine crew and a hen who 
aimed to please, as reported in FOOD INDUS- 
TRIES, McGraw-Hill publication, as follows: 

“The submarine crew was presented with a live 
chicken by the grateful inhabitants of a tropical island 
where they had been ashore on reconnaissance. 

“On the first day at sea, the hen laid an egg, which 
was duly fried for the skipper’s breakfast. Next day 
the hen laid another egg, but it was minus a shell. 
One of the smart GI’s rummaged around the ship's 
garbage, which had not been dumped, found the dis- 
carded shell from the first egg, pulverized it, and 
gave it to the hen with its feed. The third egg had 
a perfectly formed shell. 

‘According to last reports, the same shell is still 
circulating effectively and everybody is satisfied.” 
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AMERICA WANTS PROSPERITY 





McGraw-Hill Book Company carries the pro- 

vocative title “Prosperity: We Can Have It If 
We Want It.” Its authors, Messrs. Shields and Wood- 
ward, state in vigorously challenging terms their con- 
viction that the United States will emerge from war 
with human, material and technological resources ade- 
quate to provide a nation-wide standard of living 
unprecedented in world history. They present, too, 
their formulation of the several policies and procedures 
which must be followed by government, business, and 
labor if we are to realize our potential for a high and 
sustained prosperity unmarred by prolonged periods 
of severe unemployment and business stagnation such 
as have haunted our economic past. 

The specific proposals set forth will elicit both en- 
thusiastic acclaim and acrid dissent, for the book deals 
in far from gentle fashion with many of the currently 
fashionable panaceas for assuring prosperity by magic 
formula. It examines, and discards as effective guaran- 
tors of prosperity, whatever their individual merits 
upon other grounds, programs for public works, slum 
clearance, subsidizing of small business, foreign loans, 
social insurance, deficit government spending, redistri- 
bution of income, the numerous formulae for monetary 
management, repeal of the anti-trust laws, or any of 
the loosely-phrased admonitions that government 
should do nothing and allow everything to take its 
course untrammeled by controls of any kind. 

On the positive side, the book urges clear recogni- 
tion of the fact that prosperity, under a system of 
business enterprise, depends primarily upon the exist- 
ence of competitive incentives that spur capital invest- 
ment to provide better tools and equipment, that 
improve organization and technology to insure continu- 
ously increasing productivity per man-hour of work, 
and that enlarge markets by producing what the 
consumer wants at lower prices to the end that real 
incomes may be increased. 

In short, prosperity depends upon profitable and 
expanding business and employment opportunity, so 
it becomes the part of enlightened government, busi- 
ness, agriculture and labor policy to promote those 
measures which will forward rather than retard the 
major aim of expanding production. 

However great the room for dissent upon the ade- 
quacy, or the phrasing, of the specific recommendations 
it makes, the approach of this book has one virtue of 
solid merit. It attacks positively the problem of what 
steps should be taken to achieve and hold prosperity 
rather than merely devising a poultice to be applied 
when and if we run into a decline. 

Virtually all responsible spokesmen for government, 
and for business, labor, and agricultural groups, are 


\ BOOK to be published early in April by the 
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agreed upon the goal of prosperity. Moreover, they 
agree that, insofar as possible, it should be achieved 
through the effort of private enterprise, with govern- 
ment intervention utilized only as a last resort. But 


‘despite this unanimity, almost all public discussion of 


the problem has concentrated upon the nature, the 
extent, and the timing of such government expendi- 
tures as may be found necessary to combat deflation. 
Since upon this question there is far from general 
agreement, our procedure has created an exaggerated 
sense of divergence in a field in which, so far as 
fundamentals go, we all are in accord to quite an 


unusual degree. 
Ww Ww 


No confusion should be caused by the fact that the 
generally current phrase for prosperity is “full em- 
ployment.” The latter phrase merely states the goal 
in terms of human values, which are good terms in 
which to state any goal. What matters is that we 
generally are agreed as to what we mean when we say 
that we want prosperity or full employment. Not only 
do we know what we mean, but within very rough 
limits we can give dimension to our concepts. There 
are a few whose appraisals are somewhat lower, but 
most competent estimators set the goals for about 
1950 at an average annual employment in civilian jobs 
of between 55 and 57 million persons, with a gross 
national product of between $185 and $200 billion 
measured at 1943 price levels. This contrasts with the 
1944 level of non-military employed of 51% million, 
and a gross output for the end of 1944 of over $200 
billion. It assumes a reduction of the average work- 
week to 40 hours. 

It will take some such levels as these to provide 
employment for those who seek work, with only 
sufficient “frictional” unemployment (those temporarily 
listed as unemployed because of the normal turnover 
between jobs) to afford reasonable labor-market flex- 
ibility to both workers and employers. The non-mili- 
tary employment figures are generally consistent with 
the officially stated postwar goal of jobs for 60 million 
workers, since the latter figure is generally understood 
to be an estimate of the labor force, which includes 
members of the armed services and an allowance for 
frictional unemployment. 

There are a number of reasons why the estimates 
cannot be figured more closely, and why no one can be 
very confident even of the validity of the stated limits. 
The chief points of doubt in the employment estimates 
relate to how many withdrawals there are likely to be 
on the part of women, oldsters, and youngsters, who 
now are in the labor force to a number more than 
6 millions beyond normal expectancy; how many men 
will be retained in the armed forces; and whether the 
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postwar frictional unemployment should be calculated 
as approximating the current 1 million or the 3 million 
so-listed in the prosperous year of 1929. Additional 
uncertainties cloud the estimates of gross national 
product. Notable among them is the fact that no one 
is sure of the war’s effect upon man-hour productivity 
trends, in view of the fact that half of our current 
output has consisted of products that had no substantial 
counterpart in our peacetime price or production series. 
* * * 


Nevertheless, despite such qualifications, it is fair 
to say that we do have a general conception of the 
magnitude of our postwar goals. Although they are 
well within our production potentials as demonstrated 
in this war, they are formidably beyond any previous 
record of peacetime achievement. Only the most san- 
guine optimism could lead one to expect that they will 
be achieved without concerted will, planning, and co- 
operative effort. Only blind recklessness could engender 
confidence that once attained they will automatically 
be held, let alone expanded in normally healthful 
growth. 

If we were to follow past patterns, our war-built 
boom would, after a period of uncertain length, collapse 
into disastrous depression. The very magnitude of our 
recent growth would contribute to the depth and dura- 
tion of the subsequent trough. Yet a fall even to the 
level of our previous peacetime-peak-year 1939, has 
been estimated by The Federal Reserve Board to 
imply unemployment for between 15 and 20 million 
persons. If human values have importance, that is 
something that must not be allowed to occur. If busi- 
ness values have importance, we must not tolerate 
again such losses as occurred from 1930 to 1933, when 
sales over the four year period were $128 billion less 
than would have been provided if the 1929 level had 
held, and corporate profits declined from more than 
$7 billions in 1929 to an average annual loss of $1 
billion over the next four years. A repetition of these 
things cannot be tolerated—if foresight and cooperative 
effort can prevent them. 

* * bs 

In January of this year Senator Murray introduced 
in the Senate a bill entitled “The Full Employment 
Act of 1945.” It instructs the President to submit to 
Congress plans for eliminating both unemployment 
and inflation, including recommendations for correct- 
ing structural defects in the economic system. It pro- 
vides for a Joint Congressional Committee to consider 
the proposals of the President, to take testimony from 
experts and the general public on these proposals or 
any others it may wish to consider, and after weighing 
all the facts to submit its findings to Congress. It pro- 
vides for an advance budgeting of the constituent parts 
of a full-employment economy, and commits the Fed- 
eral Government to provide, in advance, for sufficient 
expenditures (through private contractor channels) to 
make up for the gap between estimated private expen- 
ditures and the amount necessary to assure full em- 
ployment. 





By no stretch of the imagination can The Full Em- 
ployment Bill, in its present form, be regarded as ac- 
ceptable to business. Yet it may well present a test of 
whether or not American business can deal with prob- 
lems in this area in a statesmanlike fashion. Such 
statesmanship will consist in demonstrating first, that 
the Bill is not acceptable because of deficiencies which 
preclude the possibility of its accomplishing the avowed 
purposes; and second, that business is able and anxious 
to offer constructive suggestions for remedying these 
deficiencies. 

It is easy to point to weaknesses in the Bill. To men- 
tion only a few of major importance: The proposal to 
make advance Federal expenditures to compensate for 
estimated deficiencies in prospective private expendi- 
tures is completely impracticable. No one in the coun- 
try can predict future trends with sufficient accuracy 
for this purpose; no one can tell what the constituent 
parts of a really high, stable peacetime budget should 
be, for in our boom-or-bust economy we have no stable 
pattern to project; no one can tell, within reasonable 
limits, how much the government should spend in ad- 
vance to assure full employment. The Bill pronounces 
labor’s right to work without defining commensurate 
responsibilities which it should exercise. It does not 
define the areas of proposed government expenditure in 
such a way as to allay business fears of government 
competition or the general public suspicion of leaf 
raking. Above all, the Murray Bill is defective in that, 
despite a somewhat vague pronouncement in favor of 
forwarding private business activity, it recommends a 
single specific designed to supplement such activity 
rather than stimulate it. 

The very definition of certain of these faults suggests 
their remedies. But the positive task of stating how the 
Bill should be amended in order that it may have 
effective usefulness is far from simple. Yet it is enor- 
mously to the advantage of American business to under- 
take it. Fortunately, there is a representative group 
sponsored by industry, The Committee for Economic 
Development, which has for some time been working 
intensively upon the problem, and which is excellently 
equipped to offer sound and progressive advice. It 
should be used for this purpose. 

American business cannot afford to take a negative 
attitude toward legislation in this field. Some legisla- 
tion undoubtedly will pass, for the problem is one in 
which there is a grave government responsibility. But 
equally, there is a comparably important responsibility 
upon all citizen groups. None of them has more to gain 
or lose from the rise or fall of prosperity than American 
business. 





President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 
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SOURCE The figures we use as basis for these monthly 
comparisons of performance in the electrical wholesaling 
field are collected and compiled by the Bureau of the 
Census of the U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 
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Business Index 
For the Month of January 1945 


SALES Sales of electrical goods by wholesalers in the 
first month of 1945 were reported at 119 percent of 
the 1939 average monthly total—a slight decline from 
the December 1944 score, but in line with the slow 
leveling off that has been taking place following heavy 
sales in August, September and October. However, in 
spite of this small drop in month-to-month sales, it is 
encouraging to note that wholesalers’ sales for the first 
month of 1945 were 13 percent ahead of January 1944. 

Electrical wholesalers were not alone in experiencing 
a slight decline in sales volume in January. The closely 
related industrial supplies field reported a 6 percent 
decline in wholesalers’ sales in January compared to 
December. The wholesale furniture and house furnish- 
ings field showed a decline of 14 percent. 

To some extent it can be expected that the declines 
in sales for electrical goods, as well as other industrial 
supplies, are a normal result of the country’s sudden 
halt in plans for reconversion and civilian goods pro- 
duction following the military setback in Europe during 
December. And furthermore, until V-E Day is a reality, 
rather than a hope, any major pick-up in sales should 
not be expected. 


INVENTORIES Electrical wholesalers throughout 


the country reported their inventories at 80 percent of 
the 1939 average monthly level, an increase from the 
previous month to a point well above the average 
monthly inventory level of 1944. 

Although some of this increase may be attributed to 
the decline in sales during January, it is evident that 
electrical wholesalers entered the new year with the 
most encouraging stock-to-sales ratio they have had 
since the turbulent days of late “41 and early ’42 when 
the war construction program was at its height. 


COLLECTIONS Collection percentages for Jan- 


uary 1945 were 90 percent, 13 percent higher than for 
the same month of 1944 and 2 percent higher than in 
December. Accounts receivable in January were down 
11 percent from January 1944 and 17 percent less than 
for the previous month. 
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Looking far beyond today’s needs, General Cable 
Research is prepared for the days when there will be 
commercial application of voltages beyond those of 
yesterday and today. Research endeavor is exploring 
in many directions, examining many products, evalu- 
ating the stability of many materials under the sever- 
est conceivable conditions. When the demand can be 
met, General Cable high voltage wires and cables will 


be available. 





GENERAL CABLE 
CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Bare and Insulated Wires and Cables 
for Every Electrical Purpose 
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REGIONAL ANALYSIS 


\ LTHOUGH the general decline in wholesalers’ 
sales during January was reflected in the reports 
from each of the nine regions, sales were quite equally 
balanced among the groups of states. Only one region 
was more than 6 points from the average for the coun- 
try, and most of the regions were within 2 or 3 points. 
Of those regions reporting sales above the national 
figure, 3 of the 4 were the highly industrialized regions 
of New England, the middle-Atlantic states and the 
Pacific region. Recent reports indicate that, in spite of 
cutbacks in certain industries, and a delay in recon- 
version plans, there has been some increases in indus- 
trial activity that tends to hold sales in these regions 
above the country’s average. New shipbuilding con- 
tracts in the Boston area, and a general stepping-up of 
arms production in the Springfield, Mass., Hartford 
and New Haven, Conn., areas, are helping to hold New 
England business up near last year’s level. Similarly 
the middle-Atlantic states’ wholesalers seem to be re- 
ceiving sales impetus from increased activities in arms 
and munitions manufacture, plane, steel and components 
production, and naval and locomotive building. On the 
West Coast, new activity has been reported in certain 
naval contracts, increased building of diesel generators 
at Sunnyvale and Los Angeles, and a great deal of 
prefabrication in the lumber areas. 

The regions predominantly agricultural were close to 
the national figure in sales of electrical goods, with the 
exception of region No. 5, the East South Central 
states, where sales were reported at 55 percent of the 
December volume. 


JANUARY, 1945 


Figures in this table apply to the geographic divisions 
as outlined and numbered in color on map above 
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*Insufficient data to show separately. 


Although some decline in sales in those states might 
be expected following a December volume that was 27 
percent ahead of November, the 45 percent decline is 
more than could be anticipated. Reports from the 
states in that region show that there have been winter 
layoffs in some Alabama shipyards, but construction 
of new ammunition plants, oil field exploration and 
drilling, plus expected high farm crop yields, should 
help to push sales back into higher levels. 
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Lighting Fixture Manufacturers 
Plan Broad Post-War Promotion 


Coordination of residential fixture makers’ activities 


with other industry elements discussed at Cleveland 


meetings. 


E XTENSIVE plans, for post-war cer- 
tification and promotion of residen- 
tial lighting fixtures, to be coordinated 
with activities of other industry elements, 
were initiated at a meeting of residential 
lighting fixture manufacturers held March 
22 at Hotel Statler, Cleveland. 

Sponsored by the American Lighting 
Equipment Association, but open to and 
attended by non-members as well, the 
meeting featured discussions by industry 
leaders whose opinions on post-war plan- 
ning proved effective in translating trends 
and opportunities into concrete activities. 

Opening the meeting, Joseph Markel, 
President of Markel Electric Products, 
Buffalo, N. Y., who is also president of 
the A.L.E.A., reviewed the pre-war prog- 
ress of the 
the market 


Association in revitalizing 
for residential lighting fix- 
and pointed out the necessity for 
united action by the industry in developing 
a program keyed to post-war consumer 
desires and lighting markets. 


tures, 


Such a pro- 
gram, he said, must give prime considera- 
tion to functional performance of lighting 
while at the same time consid- 
ering the decorative requirements of the 
homemaker. To be 
served, the program must be operated on 
a_ basis 
small as well as large, would have an 
equal voice in its administration. He 
warned that unless the manufacturers co- 
operated and functioned as an industry, 
the industry’s future would be seriously 
imperiled. 

The forthcoming new 
“Illumination Performance Recommenda- 
tions” of 


equipment, 
successeul, he ob- 
manufacturer, 


whereby every 


version of the 


the Illuminating Engineering 


Functional 


design to be _— stressed 


Society, and how they would encourage 
greater ingenuity and practicality in de- 


sign of residential luminaires were dis 


cussed by Henry G. Clum, manager, 
lighting department of the Jersey Cen- 
tral Power & Light Company, Asbury 


Park, N. J., and chairman of the I. E. S. 
Residence Lighting Committee. Mr. Clum 
revealed that his committee, following 
many months of consulation and study, is 
evolving a set of 
which, 


“Recommendations” 
when embodied in lighting equip- 
ment, would constitute a noteworthy step 
forward in residential illumination prac- 
tice. It is anticipated, he said, that they 
would be in finished form, ready for sub- 
mission to the I.E.S. Executive Council 
by late spring or early summer. 





Charles G. Pyle, managing director of 


the National Electrical Wholesalers Asso- 


ciation, New York, told the meeting that 
“selling — the victory weapon after 
V-Day,” would be the most potent instru- 


ment available to the industry in the post- 
war period. In the past, he said, the prin- 
cipal failure of the 
better lighting units in new homes and 
to impel people to consider new fixtures 
when modernizing or redecorating could 
be traced to the lack of complete mer- 
chandising plans by the manufacturer in 
the selling of his products. 
he explained, he meant “an active inter- 
est in the final sale of the merchandise 
to the consumer.” Selective distribution, 
through wholesalers and distributors qual- 
ified to do the best job for the manufac- 
turers as well as for themselves, was ad- 
vocated by Mr. Pyle in attainment of the 
fullest measure of success by the manu- 
facturers. (Mr. Pyle’s speech is presented 
in full elsewhere in this issue. Ed.) 
Responding enthusiastically to the en- 
couragement of the speakers, attending 
manufacturers unanimously to 
proceed expanded 


industry to install 


By complete, 


voted 
certification 
“Tllumination 
Recommendations” of the 


with an 
program, embracing the 


Performance 








ELECTRICAL MAINTENANCE engineers of Greater Kansas City turned 


out in record number, 
Raymond W. 


Peace”. 
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250 in all, for a monthly meeting at which they heard 
Green of Fostoria speak on 


“Infra-Red Serves—In War—In 
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for Better, Faster Work in Industrial Plant! 







New MAZE.-LITE 
Fivorescent 
Reflectors Bring 
Amazing New 
illumination to 

The Adler Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gs remarkable contrast story very clear- 
ly shows the advantages of good SEE- 


ING-LIGHT. The Lighting Division of the Cin- 
cinnati Gas & Electric Company of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, made a survey of the original job, 
then recommended an entire new lighting 
system, using GUTH MAZE-LITES in a definite 
layout pattern. Installation was sold by the 
F. D. Lawrence Electric Company, also of 
Cincinnati. 


GLARE, GLOOM AND DEPRESSION keynote 
the “BEFORE” Photo. Note how bright the 
incandescent lamps flash against the dark 
background. Worker’s morale is depressed 
by contrasts. Accidents are more likely be- 
cause of blinding of eyes due to “bright spots 
and dark corner” contrasts. 


BETTER, FASTER work is accomplished in the 
re-lighted area. Eyes see quickly, more sure- 
ly, and there is less nervous fatigue. The 
“AFTER” photo clearly demonstrates these 
advantages of good SEEING-LIGHT. 


(enn 

















for Straighter, Stronger Installations 


Note the lateral ribs on the MAZE-LITE Re- 
flector pictured above. These ribs in the re- 
flector actually strengthen it; make for a 
more durable, rigid, and substantial instal- 
lation—either for individual or end-to-end 
mounting. MAZE-LITE Reflectors are available 
with either Porcelain Enamel or ‘300° White’ 
reflecting surfaces. MAZE-LITES are equip- 
ped with ‘“‘Bump-Proof End-Plates’’ to protect 
lampholders; ‘‘Side-of-Channel’’ Starters facil- 
itate Starter’ replacing. Aircraft-latch makes 
reflector cleaning simple. MAZE-LITES avail- 
able with either Conventional or QUICK- 
LITER accessories. 


THE EDWIN F. GUTH COMPANY - 2615 WASHINGTON AVE.- ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


SJ 
INSTALLATION DATA 


The original wattage was increased but 4.7 
times, to obtain 18 times the “Before” illumi- 
nation. The “Before” job used 3 KW, with 
150-watt lamps at various “spots” through- 
out the plant, and provided on average of 
only 5 foot-candles. By engineered and scien- 
tific arrangement, the new GUTH MAZE-LITE 
installation provides 90 foot-candles as in- 
stalled, and will furnish 70 foot-candles, in 
service. 





(suthy 
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I, E. S., and keyed to the overall objec- 
tives of the lighting industry. A subse- 
quent meeting to be held in New York 
City May 17 and 18, at which operating 
details of the program would be decided 
upon, was voted. 
Manufacturers and their representa 
tives who attended the conference are as 
follows: Acme Lighting Products, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Saul Schwartz: Art Metal 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, George FE. 
Glatther; Efolite Corporation, Trenton, 
N. J., Carl Wellhofer; H. A. Framburg 
& Company, Chicago, Ill., H. A. Fram- 
burg; Frankelite Company, 
Ohio, D. Frankel; Chandelier 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., J. Gross, Elliott 
W. Bergfield, and A. J. Voelker; Halco- 
lite Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., Max 
Held; L. D. Kichler Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, L. D. Kichler; Litholier Company, 
New York City, L. H. Blitzer; Markel 
Electric Products, Buffalo, N. Y., 


Cleveland, 
( TOSS 


Joseph 


NEWA Reports Many Activities 
To Aid Members Now And Post-War 


Management 


committee 


meets with other com- 


mittees, studies plans for more frequent meetings. 


Appliance group issues legislative report, featuring 


trade diversion bills. Surplus property bulletin issued 





Markel, David Markel, and D. L. Ripley; 
Moe Brothers Mfg. Co., Fort Atkinson, 
Wis., O. E. Moe; John C. Virden Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, W. G. Sawyer and 
Ross McPherson; Sylvania Electric 
Products, New York City, William F. 


Rooney. 














LEADING MANUFACTURERS hear basic plans for Landers, Frary & 
Clark’s new “Moderneering” store planning program. W. J. Cashman, left, 
described the plan to, left to right: Charles Goddard, Sylvania; Gene Stether- 
son, Congoleum-Nairn; Richard M. Bennett, Yale University; Arthur P. 
Creel, The Celotex Corporation; S. E. Eaton, Sylvania; and Roland E. Baird, 


Landers, Frary & Clark. 





SAVING CARTONS SAVES PAPER. The warehouse foreman of the Cali- 
fornia Wholesale Electric Co., Los Angeles, has discovered that a short 
paddle made of hardwood, with a head about 3 inches square and a cutting 
edge, will open cartons more quickly and will not cut the corrugated board. 
The carton can be re-used—an important saving during the paper shortage. 
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A‘ A TIME of the year when nor- 
mally the members of the National 
Electrical Wholesalers Association would 
be meeting in annual convention to sum 
up the year’s activities and plans for the 
future, several reports have been issued 
from NEWA headquarters covering many 
of the activities now under way. 

The Association’s management commit- 
tee met for two days in March with the 
various functional and commodity com- 
mittees, with the principal objective being 
to consider the desirability of holding 
meetings of individual committees, and 
the preparation of constructive agenda for 
them. Those present concurred in_ the 


opinion that the various committees 
should hold meetings between rather than 
during conventions, in order to provide 


more time for their activities 


Legislative Committee Reports 


\ report has been issued covering the 
activities of the legislative committee of 
the Appliance Division of NEWA. F. E. 
Stern, chairman of the committee, an- 
nounced that a meeting had been called 
primarily to discuss trade diversion bills. 
He reported that a bill had been pre- 
pared for submission to the State Legisla- 
ture in Connecticut, and a general discus- 
sion followed covering the existing 
statutes in Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, 
Illinois, Minnesota and Pennsylvania. Al- 
though the legislative committee felt that 
the membership should support such bills 
in their own states, the counsel explained 
that the policy of the Association is not 
to take a position on state statutes. 


Issue Surplus Property Bulletin 


Charles G. Pyle, managing director of 
NEWA, announced to members the issu- 
ance of a special bulletin by NEWA, to 
be called the Surplus War Property Jour- 
nal, extending “how and where to buy 
surplus war property.” 

Mr. Pyle said that “Through means of 
this new association publication, an effort 
will be made to keep the membership cur- 
rently and completely informed regarding 
the Government’s surplus property dis- 
posal program as far as it concerns elec- 
trical wholesalers and distributors.” 

(Continued on page 120 








You Hold The Key To Post-War 


But Only Specialized 





Department, 





Chas. G. Pyle 


R. CHAIRMAN AND 
GENTLEMEN — It seems 
good to be with you today. 
As you all know, my association 
with the lighting industry runs into 
many Although for more 
than two years past I have been di- 
recting one of the largest and fastest 
growing trade associations in the 
distributive field in America, the 
National Electrical Wholesalers As- 
sociation, I just cannot forego com- 
pletely my interest in lighting. 
Lighting is a vast business and an 


years. 


essential one to our domestic wel- 
It both 
challenges and holds high rewards 


fare and to our economy. 


for you who give to it unstintingly 
of your faith, your imagination and 
your administrative abilities. You, 
who are the leaders in the electrical 
lighting of America’s homes, have 
great opportunities ahead. It augurs 
well that you gather here infor- 
mally today to discuss your pros- 
pects for the future and to consider 
what means are necessary to make 
them bright. 

I, myself, was pleased to be in- 
vited to attend this meeting and to 


76 


address you because it is very pleas- 
ant for me to revive my own old 
enthusiasms for residential lighting. 
Whatever I say you have probably 
heard before. But I shall hope to 
contribute at least one thought or 
new angle that may repay you for 
your attention. 

All sorts of optimistic prophesies 
have been made lately about the 
great rush of buyers who will 
swamp our national productive ca- 
pacity as soon as this horrible war 
is won. To that the answer should 
be, it seems to me, the same his- 
toric one General McAuliffe 
made to the besieging German Com- 
mander at Bastogne when he de- 
manded our troops surrender. If 
you've forgotten, and who could, he 
replied, “Nuts!” 

True, the urge to buy will be 
great when civilian production is re- 
sumed. Our domestic consumer 
needs almost everything. He will 
be confronted with quite a problem 
though when he can buy goods 
again. His resources and, in fact, 
his income may be fairly good when 
the war ends, but it will not be lim- 


our 


He will be forced to decide 
what his immediate purchases will 
be and when they will be made. 

And, just for a moment, consider 
who that consumer will be. He will 
be you and J. And he'll be the boy 
who today makes his home in a 
shell-shattered foxhole, a_ flack- 
riddled plane, or a navy or mer- 
chant ship. In your planning for the 
future these are important factors 
to be borne in mind. For you it is 
particularly important to remember 
that the wives of these men will 
greatly influence the final decisions 
which may be made. 

I believe the one great considera- 
tion in the minds of all these Ameri- 
cans will be the same—their home! 
What can possibly contribute more 
to its ultimate comfort and utility 
than good lighting? And that is 
precisely where your interests come 
into sharpest focus. Either you capi- 
talize on that natural desire or you 
do not. The opportunity is before 
you, and it is up to you to influence 
the decisions which are made. 

The prime basis for successful 
home-making is the physical home 
itself. Good and adequate lighting 
is indispensable to such a home. We 
know that, but does the prospective 
home builder or owner know it? Is 
it not obvious that aggressive sell- 
ing—and selling alone—will provide 
that answer? I think it is. 

Your business is to design and 
manufacture efficient and attractive 
home lighting fixtures. You devote 
long hours and years of experience 
to provide the best home lighting 
engineers can devise. What then? 
Well, that is what I mainly wish to 
discuss with you today. 

Having designed and produced 
lighting fixtures which you proudly 
may proclaim as the best in their 


itless. 
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Residential Fixture Market 
Potent Selling, Can Capture Ke’ 
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class is, in itself, only part of your 
responsibility. Now follows the job 
of seeing that the public agrees with 
you and buys them. That will re- 
quire selling. Fortunately—for you 
—that is a function that can be dele- 
gated to another than your own in- 
dividual organization. It can be 
entrusted to your wholesaler and 
distributor, or—at least—it can be if 
you are set up to take your products 
to the consumer through that chan- 
nel. Specifically, I refer, of course, 
to the distribution of residential 
lighting fixtures through the me- 
dium of specialized wholesalers. 

It is an accepted fact that 
throughout the length and breadth 
of our land there are many elec- 
trical wholesalers who specialize in 
displaying and selling your type of 
products. 

For you—as individual manufac- 
turers—it is essential to know who 
these wholesalers are in the many 
marketing centers from coast to 
coast. A personal acquaintance with 
these distributors is equally essen- 
tial. Their individual loyalty must 
be developed, as must be their de- 
sire to promote your particular 
product. In brief, the sale and pro- 
motion of your individual products 
is greatly to be enhanced by distri- 
bution through specialized distrib- 
utors. 

Each of you has a particular no- 
tion as to the most advantageous 
way your lighting fixtures can be 
sold. Obviously, it is impossible for 
your own organization personally to 
sell these ideas in every residential 
market into which you wish your 
product to be introduced. In those 
circumstances the simplest solution 





*An address before the Residential 
Lighting Fixture Manufacturers Confer- 
ence, Cleveland. 





Chas. G. Pyle 


Managing Director 


National Electrical Wholesalers Association 


is the specializing wholesaler. You 
know the kind of job you want 
done. It thus becomes important 
for you to select the wholesaler who, 
you believe, can do that job best for 
you—in a given location. 

However, having selected and 
sold him on distributing your par- 
ticular line, it then is your respon- 
sibility to train his organization of 
specialists to do the kind of job you 
wish them to do. With adequate 
financial inducements offered to 
him, he can be counted upon to per- 
form his functions in a manner sat- 
isfactory to you and to himself. 

Residential lighting fixtures and 
electrical appliances have much in 
common, so far as the wholesaler is 
concerned. In the latter he has 
proven his dependability and as- 
sured his own success. Specialty 
selling is the keystone of success in 
appliance as well as residential light- 
ing fixture distribution. 

Many manufacturers owe their 
very existence to wholesalers and 
their sales staffs. Those same manu- 
facturers, however, have not left 
that success to chance. They have 
provided the wholesaler with incen- 
tives and material assistance to as- 
sure that result. They have made 
certain that the wholesaler knows 
how to sell their products. 

Early last December the Plan- 
ning Committee of N. E. W. A. 
held a forum meeting on residential 
lighting. Among those present were 
several prominent manufacturers of 
residential lighting fixtures. Consid- 
erable publicity was accorded that 
discussion in the daily and trade 
press. The consensus of expressed 
opinion was that—so far as post-war 
residential lighting was concerned— 
the electrical wholesaler with a spe- 
cialized department devoted to the 
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sale of residential lighting fixtures 
will be indispensable to the success 
of residential lighting fixture manu- 
facturers. 

On the very face of thnigs, that 
conclusion seems inescapable. How- 
ever, speaking from my own past 
experience over many years, it will 
be necessary for the manufacturer 
to exert increased effort and keep 
everlastingly at it in order to trans- 
mit to the wholesaler the enthu- 
siasm the manufacturer himself 
feels for his products and their suc- 
cessful marketing. That effort, 
moreover, will be required of the 
manufacturer in order to prod the 
wholesaler and his specialists into 
doing the job the manufacturer 
wants him to do. 

So far so good, but there is more 
to be done. 

Residential lighting is especially 
well suited to community campaign- 
ing. It is an intimate product line. 
3y that I mean it reaches into the 
very home life of every home in a 
community. In fact, it touches di- 
rectly upon every phase of home 
utility and enjoyment. Vigorous 
sales efforts by the manufacturer 
and the wholesaler are, in them- 
selves, not enough to achieve the 
results that potentially exist. 

The active participation of the 
central station is imperative to the 
success of any real home lighting 
effort. Through the all-out local co- 
operation of these three branches of 
the industry—the manufacturer—the 
wholesaler—and the central station 
—plus, of course, the all important 
electrical contractor—a sales pro- 
gram will stand a real chance for 
success. Without that combined 
selling effort that chance is greatly 
diminished. 

All four branches of the industry 
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are important to the promotion and 
sale of public home lighting con- 
sciousness. The wholesaler, I be- 
lieve, however, is the keystone in 
that structure. His interest—or lack 
of it—directly affects the success of 
all the others. He must be the one 
to coordinate all efforts or — at 
least —to play a major part in 
bringing about coordination. If he 
is a real wholesaler-specialist he 
will welcome that responsibility. 

That does not imply, however, 
that he can operate on any lone 
wolf principle. On the contrary, in 
order for his efforts to be success- 
ful, the manufacturer must furnish 
encouragement, assistance and in- 
ducement. Above all, upon the 
manufacturer will fall the respon- 
sibility to see to it that his whole- 
saler’s sales approach, as well as 
that of the local industry’s branches, 
whose efforts he coordinates, is ade- 
quate for the opportunities his mar- 
ket may afford. 

Here again, it is obvious that the 
power of selling cannot be over- 
emphasized. Development of any 
market is successful in direct pro- 
portion to the efficiency of the sales 
methods employed. Desire alone is 
not enough to impel a prospective 
buyer to act. Usually a consumer 
has many urges to own a number of 
things ultimately. Being human, 
however, it is natural that he pro- 
crastinates. Selling is what really 
impels him to buy. That observa- 
tion, I might add, may well be ap- 
plied to the products you gentlemen 
produce. 

As I see it, “Styling” 
important to your products. That is 


is mighty 


a fact I am sure all of you are 
pretty much agreed upon. I am as- 
suming also that the residential 
lighting fixture industry, in spite of 
“Styling,” can become a “package” 
industry. In the main, “Styled” and 
“Indvidualized” fixtures will be the 
big bulk of your output. Selling 
certainly must be aggressive and 
well conceived and directed in such 
a field. And, yet, we know that 
“Styled” fixtures are well suited to 
that type of sales effort. 

The sales angles are many, and 
the home maker is eager to listen. 
He’s proud of his home; your prod- 
uct—‘‘Styled” just for it—will even 
increase his pride. He’ll buy if you 
sell him, and the odds are in your 
favor. 

In an attempt to appraise the 
potential postwar demand for resi- 
dential lighting fixtures, we should 
recognize that the major competi- 
tion for a part of the consumer’s 
spending dollar comes from without 
and not from within the industry. 

Basically, it seems that the prin- 
cipal failure of the industry to in- 
stall better lighting units in new 
homes and to impel people to con- 
sider new fixtures when they mod- 
ernize or redecorate, can be traced 
to the lack of complete merchan- 
dising plans by the manufacturer 
in the selling of his products. By 
complete, we mean an active inter- 
est in the final sale of his merchan- 
dise to the consumer. 

Most 
the 


considered 

complete 
when they sold the distributor a 
bill of goods and offered him a pre- 
printed catalog. Without doubt, this 


manufacturers 


merchandising job 








lack of follow through with dis- 
tributors has been in a large meas- 
ure responsible for the low level 
selling methods to which the buy- 
ing public has been exposed for so 


long. Distributors in many other 
industries have been educated and 
assisted to becgme better mer- 


chants. 

For many years the lamp manu- 
facturers and the power companies 
have been spending thousands of 
dollars annually to educate the pub- 
lic to the value of better and more 
light in their homes. No doubt this 
program will be intensified in the 
years ahead. Therefore, from an 
educational standpoint this part of 
the program is covered. 

The part you and the distribu- 
must take to stimulate 


tors this 


Pre-War 
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education and bring good lighting 
into the home is to develop and de- 
sign good lighting units that are in 
harmony with current good lighting 
principles and then tell the public 
these are available and where they 
can be purchased. 

This can be accomplished by the 
same method pursued by major ap- 
pliance manufacturers, distributors 
and for years. In other 
words, I place residential lighting 
fixtures definitely in the specialty 
selling field, and if Mrs. John Pub- 
lic is going to be sold on spending 
approximately the same amount of 
money for 


dealers 


good lighting in her 
home as she spends for more effi- 
cient refrigeration, clothes washing, 
clothes ironing and other types of 
electrical devices around the home, 


???Postwar??? 





the residential lighting fixtures 
manufacturers must approach their 
problem of getting the proper 
amount of the consumer dollar by 
the same type of specialty selling. 

It would seem to me that manu- 
facturers and distributors of resi- 
dential lighting fixtures will con- 
tinue to lose ground to other indus- 
tries unless, through joint or sep- 
arate activities, their products are 
widely advertised, and display and 
selling technics, particularly on the 
part of the distributors,-are vastly 
improved. 

All the pre-war mistakes in dis- 
tribution were by no means con- 
fined to manufacturers. Wholesal- 
ers made their share of them too. 
Not to profit from that experience 
would be to completely disregard 
opportunity. 

I believe I have demonstrated 
conclusively that there will be op- 
portunity galore for residential 
lighting fixture sales post-war. 
Nothing, therefore, could be more 
logical and desirable than for man- 
ufacturers and distributors to 
termine now to approach those op- 
portunities with enthusiasm and, 
most particularly, by an entirely 
‘fresh start” in their merchandising 
methods. 

Selling is, of course, a definite 
part of distribution; and distribu- 
tion is vital to any manufacturer. 
The type of distribution he selects 
is extremely important to the end 
result he achieves. It is a decision 
to be made by him alone. Likewise, 
it is one he should reach after thor- 
ough consideration of all the fac- 
tors involved. 


de- 





Frequently, so far as distribution 
through wholesalers or distributors 
is concerned, the problem resolves 
itself into one of two choices, name- 
ly—‘‘exclusive” or ‘“‘selective” dis- 
tribution in a specific area. 

My own experience favors “se- 
lective” distribution. By that I mean 
culling the distributive field and 
then selecting the particular whole- 
saler or distributor who, in your 
studied opinion, is most likely to do 
the best job for you and, in conse- 
quence, for himself. 

Your arrangements with him 
may or may not be concluded on 
an exclusive basis, so far as he is 
concerned. The size and character 
of the area he serves will affect your 
decision, and the particular nature 
of his own type of wholesaling op- 
eration will also exert its influence 

In the last analysis “selective” 
distribution includes the advantages 
to be found in the “exclusive” sys- 
tem. It has, in addition, a certain 
flexibility, mutually satisfactory to 
both parties. 

This gives a degree of independ- 
ence to the wholesaler which he 
must retain in order to function at 
his maximum efficiency. 

As a final word I would say that 
yours is an industry faced with real 
opportuntiy postwar. You have, | 
believe, the proper perspective of 
that opportunity and the require- 
ments at hand to make the most of 
it. But, remember, your most po- 
tent weapon in the postwar era will 


be—SELLING! 


this 
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HAT are the future power 

\ possibilities for the electrical 

industry? Some have felt 
that we are beginning to reach the 
saturation point in the electrical in- 
dustry and that its future is some- 
what limited. In talking at this time 
of future power possibilities, I do 
not want to leave the impression that 
we should in any way take our eyes 
off the main objective ; namely, win- 
ning the war. On the other hand, 
there is no reason why we should 
not at this time review some of the 
developments that have come out of 
the war to apply them to other types 
of war problems and to further or- 
ganize our thinking as far as peace- 
time usages for these developments 
is concerned. It is one thing to win 
the war, which we all feel is but a 
matter of time ;—but quite another 
to be ready to adapt ourselves to 
peace-time living and prevent a ma- 
jor economic catastrophe as far as 
our way-of-life is concerned. 

Great tribute is due the men with 
the foresight to develop the electrical 
industry. Electricity has contributed 
as much as any one factor to the 
present status of the war because 
of the capabilities that have been 
demonstrated in meeting the de- 
mands for power for war produc- 
tion purposes. One of the greatest 
insurances against future wars, 
which will again be fought on a tech- 
nical basis, is a strong power setup. 

As previously stated, some of the 
pessimists have been inclined to feel 
that the technical age and in par- 
ticular, the power industry, was 
reaching a point of saturation. I 
believe that when we adapt some of 
the developments of the war to 
peace-time operations, we are on the 
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threshold of one of the greatest 
eras in the expansion of uses for 
electric power. I would like, there- 
fore, to discuss in some detail some 
of the uses that have been developed 
for war purposes in the hope that 
they may still find further uses for 
the winning of the war and that we 
can also start thinking about them 
for the winning of the peace. 


Commercial and Factory Lighting 


When the electrical industry was 
founded, its first job was to produce 
better light than was then available. 
After about 60 years of existence 
this job is still the most important 
job for the electrical industry to 
perform. Just before the war started 
the fluorescent lamp had been devel- 
oped to a point where it could be 
generally applied throughout indus- 
try. As a result, a large percentage 
of the war plants which have been 
built have used fluorescent lighting 
and have provided a high intensity 
of light for their workers. For the 
first time many workmen have been 
able to work under light intensities 
which are considered adequate for 
the type of work they are doing. 
Worker efficiency has greatly in- 
creased as a result of better illumi- 
nation. Because of this experience, 
many plants are revamping their 
lighting systems and there has been 
a great demand created for better 
lighting in offices, homes and fac- 
tories which cannot be satisfied until 
after the war. The fluorescent lamp 
enables the electrical industry to 
give more than twice the light in- 
tensity for the same watts input. 
There might be a feeling on some 
people’s part that this would mean 
a decrease in the use of electric 


energy. Experience during the war 
has definitely shown that thére is 
now appreciation of the possibilities 
in higher intensity lighting so that 
there is going to be a tendency not 
to be satisfied with double the 
amount of light for the same wat- 
tage but rather for even four or five 
times the intensity that is now used 
in many places. Thus the oldest 
branch of our industry has an en- 
tirely new lease on life. 

The post-war market for lighting 
can be enormous. The fact that 
color schemes can readily be ob- 
tained with the new forms of lights 
opens up an entirely new field for 
commercial purposes. I do not have 
any figures for Canada but the fig- 
ures for the United States might 
give some impression of what the 
thinking is in connection with fu- 
ture lighting possibilities. There 
are: 

1. More than 100,000 factories 
in need of better lighting to remain 
competitive. 

2. Nearly one million offices, 
waiting for post-war so that office 
workers, too, may profit and produce 
by and under good lighting. 

3. 1,200,000 stores, getting set 
for the “gold rush” and to include 
improved lighting in store moderni- 
zation. 

4. More than 200,000 schools, 
trying to use modern teaching meth- 
ods under antiquated seeing condi- 
tions. 


*Manager, Industry Engineering, West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co.— 
Excerpts from an address delivered be- 
fore a joint meeting of the Engineering 
Institute of Canada and the Toronto Sec- 
tion of AIEE under the title “Future 
Power Opportunities.” 
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5. Nearly 300,000 eating places 
and bars where lighting can play an 
important role in creating an invit- 
ing atmosphere. 

6. A quarter million gas stations, 
garages, etc., all of whom should be 
interested in the benefits that good 
lighting can bring. 

7. In excess of 20,000 public and 
private institutions which will prob- 
ably be among the first to receive 
consideration in post-war plans. 


Lighting 


Let us also take a quick look at 
the experience that has been gained 
and the possibilities in connection 
with street lighting. In some places 
a very fine job of lighting our streets 
and highways has been done. I be- 
lieve one of the outstanding exam- 
ples of this is the Queen Elizabeth 
Highway. Some of the cities have 
adopted a fairly liberal policy with 
the use of street lighting within the 
cities. When we look at some of the 
facts that have been developed, it is 
believed that we have only scratched 
the surface in connection with the 
future of street and highway light- 
ing. Street lighting does save lives. 
To some of you this may be an old 
story—to others it may be new—to 
the public it is close to their hearts 
for mass killings eventually arouse 
public feeling to a high pitch. In 
the United States, up until Novem- 
ber, 1943, there were twice as many 
traffic fatalities as there were deaths 
in military combat and 50 times the 
number of injuries. Probably the 
reason the layman does not think 
comparably along these lines is that 
the seriousness of the motor vehicle 
accident problem is not as forcibly 
brought to his attention. Over 60 
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per cent of these traffic accidents 
happen at night when there is less 
than one-third the traffic. Can street 
lighting stop this waste of life? De- 
troit’s record before and after ade- 
quate lighting was installed on 300 
miles of streets proves that it can. 

Dim-out records of the Coast in- 
creased night accidents and deaths. 
Record after record can be examined 
to prove without a doubt that when 
all conditions remain the same, 
traffic deaths are in direct compari- 
son to illumination on the streets. 
The experience from New York in 
the dim-out bears this out. 

I am not advocating a street light- 
ing program at this time but it is 
certainly something that we might 
all well think about for the future. 
I bring it up simply because we have 
now gained some experience that 
will be of use in guiding the program 
for street lighting. 

When the public finds the advan- 
tages from high intensity lighting in 
their places of work they are going 
to be equally desirous of having good 
lighting in their own homes. There 
are a number of developments in 
progress in this connection but more 
development work is necessary be- 
fore some of the latest lighting ideas 
can be adapted to the home. This is 
something that can certainly wait but 
it should and will receive the atten- 
tion of the lighting industry as soon 
as time and manpower allow. 


Electric Heating 


Let’s leave the lighting field and 
go to that of electrical processing in 
metallurgy, where so many new ap- 
plications for electric heat are occur- 
ring. The improvement and increased 
acceptance of the electric arc furn- 
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ance will add power load. The 
electric arc furnace should spread 
the manufacture of alloy steel 
throughout the country. 

The growth in the production of 
alloy steels from 1915 to 1929 was 
largely due to demands of the auto- 
mobile industry. The tonnage from 
1939 to date shows a distinct rise 
due to the requirements of the arm- 
ament industry for alloys. Sixty 
percent of the alloy steel still is pro- 
duced in open hearth furnaces, but 
I believe that as specifications be- 
come still more exacting the electric 
arc furnace will be used to take 
over more of this capacity. 

Immediately after the war there 
will be some idle electric furnace 
capacity. But, with the installation 
of larger electric furnaces, the cost 
of producing electric steel is being 
decreased. This will assist in mak- 
ing them a stronger competitor of 
the open hearth type of furnace. 

During the depression in the 30's, 
one of the large bearing manufac- 
turers operated his electric arc fur- 
naces in preference to his open 
hearth furnaces. With frequent 
starting and stopping it was found 
sufficiently economical to operate the 
electric arc furnaces rather than the 
open hearth. In addition to produc- 
tion of alloy and special steels, there 
is quite a demand for electric arc 
furnaces in the production of high 
grade castings. 

At the present moment we have 
2,350,000 kva installed over the 
entire country, which provides a 
load of 85 percent power factor at 
a load factor of 60 percent. This 
load will not necessarily be concen- 
trated in the steel district, as the 
electric arc furnace is a very good 
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means of providing steel for small 
rolling mill plants that utilize local 
scrap. We will not be surprised to 
see installation of small steel plants, 
close to markets so they will have 
the advantage of avoiding freight 
charges for long hauls from large 
steel centers. 

The use of high frequencies is 
opening up literally hundreds of new 
electric heating opportunities. Here 
we have an entirely new art develop- 
ing in the use of electric power. 

At the present time the most com- 
mon form of high frequency heating 
is induction heating. Here a metal 
object is placed in a high frequency 
field. Currents are induced in the 
subject to be heat treated and they 
in turn heat up the object. The 
selection of frequency depends upon 
the job to be done, but in general, 
for most heat treating applications 
it is in the 960 to 9600 cycle range. 
The high frequency is generated by 
a special generator driven by an 
ordinary 60 cycle motor. 

A typical application of induction 
heating in this frequency range is 
the simple hardening of crank shaft 
bearings. The operator merely 
places a crank shaft in an induction 
heating equipment. Hinged coils are 
clamped over the journals and power 
applied for a predetermined length 
of time, after which water is used 
for quenching. In this case the 
power is on for only a matter of 
seconds. 

High-frequency electric heating is 
enabling industry to heat treat such 
objects as dies without any scale 
being formed. The elimination of 
scale formation during heat treat- 
ment has enabled us at our factory 
in Pittsburgh to reduce the cost of 
many heating operations as much as 
20 percent. 

Sometimes higher frequencies are 
used for induction heating. For ex- 
ample, in the ‘reflowing of electro- 
lytically deposited tin in the manu- 
facture of tin plate, frequencies in 
the 100 to 450 kilocycle range are 
used. Here oscillators are used as 
a source of high frequency, these 
being very similar to broadcast 
oscillators. 

Here are a few other applications 
for which high frequency induction 
heating is being used: 

1. The annealing of metal tubing 
and sheet. 
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2. Brazing tool ups and other 
objects. 

3. Heating small forgings. 

4. Through hardening such ob- 
jects as shells and tools. 

5. Surface hardening gears, 
crankshafts and cylinders. 

6. Melting metals. 

7. Sintering powered metals. 

8. Bonding metals together. 

9. Heating chemicals for process- 
ing purposes. 

10. Drying painted surfaces. 

11. Sterilizing surgical instru- 
ments. 

The use of still high frequencies 
brings another new field for electric 
heating known as dielectric heating. 
Here frequencies of from two to 
fifty megacycles are used. In opera- 
tion, the dielectric material to be 
heated is placed between plates of a 
condenser connected to terminals of 
a high-frequency generator. For ex- 
ample, ina press the top and bottom 
of the press and the electrode form 
the plates of the condenser. The 
electrode is connected to the un- 
grounded terminal of a high fre- 
quency oscillator. The oscillator 
connections are similar to those for 
tin flowing. 

The molecules of the dielectric 
material tend to follow the reversal 
of the electric field. This disturb- 
ance sets up friction between mole- 
cules which generates heat uniform- 
ly throughout the thickness of the 
dielectric material between the plates. 
The great advantage of this type of 
heating is that the object is heated 
uniformly throughout—you do not 
have to wait for heat to be conducted 
through to the center. 

Plywood can also be cured in a 
press. By the use of high frequency 
dielectric heating, the time required 
to cure a typical piece of plywood 
was reduced from 6 hours to a few 
minutes. 

Another remarkable thing which 
can be done with high frequency 
dielectric heating is to almost in- 
stantly dry glue. High frequency 
heating caused the glue between 
those pieces of wood to dry and 
set in less than a minute. This 
application for high frequency heat- 
ing may revolutionize box manu fac- 
ture. Boxes which are now nailed 
together may be glued together in a 
matter of seconds and manufactured 
at a much lower cost than boxes 





which are nailed together. 

Other uses for dielectric heating 
are in the cooking of food ; curing of 
rubber ; softening of plastics ; sterili- 
zation of grains and packaged food 
products; the curing of wood; and 
countless other uses. 


Welding 


Another increased use of electric 
power in the post-war period is 
going to be in the field of resistance 
welding. Today about 90 percent of 
the welding done is arc-welding, 
either acetylene arc or electric arc 
welding. Only about 10 percent of 
the welding is done by the resistance 
method. Enthusiasts for resistance 
welding feel that before many’ years 
pass there is a good probability of 
this ratio being reversed, and 90 
percent of the welding be done by 
resistance welding. Resistance weld- 
ing makes possible the handling of 
thin sheets of metal very much like 
a dressmaker handles a piece of 
cloth. It is felt that almost every 
factory in this country doing any 
metal working of any consequence 
will have to have resistance welding 
equipment to be competitive in its 
field. 

The aircraft industry now has in 
use 1,000 or more spot welders for 
aluminum, each requiring 50 to 100 
kva. momentarily for each of 20 to 
200 or more spot welds per minute. 
This is what is called electric stitch- 
ing. This high speed welding is 
made possible by electronic inter- 
ruption of current. Electronic tubes 
are used as switches to make and 
break the current. Any mechanical 
device interrupting currents of this 
magnitude with such rapidity would 
soon bang itself to pieces. 

Girls now operate resistance 
welding machines in factories. Con- 
trast welding in present factories 
with the old method used in black- 
smiths’ shops. Now girls are work- 
ing under conditions comparable to 
what will be found in a first class 
clothing manufacturing  establish- 
ment. All of this is brought about 
due to resistance welding. 

Resistance welding has always 
been considered a very poor load. 
Developments are under way which 
will greatly improve the load char- 
acter of resistance welding. Three 
phase equipments have been devel- 
oped so that some welding equip- 
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ments can be served three phase 
rather than single phase. Capacitors 
are being used to store charges for 
resistance welding operations and 
act as a flywheel for a system serv- 
ing resistance welding loads. 

However, the resistance welding 
load will probably never be a desir- 
able load in the sense that electric 
heating and lighting are desirable 
loads. But resistance welding will 
result in being such an important 
Service to an industrial customer 
that we feel most power companies 
will want to have this type of load 
on their systems. 


Air Cleaning 


Another new field for electric 
power is the cleaning of air. There 
are many cities like Pittsburgh, St. 
Louis, Cleveland, and other local- 
ities where soft coal is burned, where 
air-borne dirt is a very serious 
problem. For example, in many of 
these cities it is necessary to clean 
curtains in the home several times 
a year. This air-borne dirt problem 
is also serious in many factories. 
There are many places where peo- 
ple work where welding fumes, oil 
mists, and other foreign matters in 
the air make working conditions 
very disagreeable. Many processes 
must be carried on in very clean air. 
Air-borne dirt is a problem in the 
operation of electric equipment such 
as direct current motors in steel 
mills or even in large exciters. Much 
of this air-borne dirt cannot be re- 
moved by a mechanical filter. To 
combat this problem an electrostatic 
filter has been designed. It is called 
the “precipitron.” The air to be 
cleaned is circulated between plates 
which are charged from a high vol- 
tage source. Dust particles are at- 
tracted to the negative plate and im- 
mediately filtered out of the air. 

By the use of a device of this 
kind, the air, in a home in a very 
dirty city, can be kept clean enough 
that the maintenance costs in con- 
nection with the cleaning of paper 
and walls and the cost of redecorat- 
ing can be easily cut to one-third of 
the cost when the device is not used. 
This is a fair item when it is con- 
sidered that in some of the larger 
cities where soft coal is used as fuel, 
papers and paints have to be cleaned 
as many as three times a year and 
redecorating must be done approxi- 
mately every three years. 


There are many and varied uses 
for electricity in the shops. New 
methods have been developed which 
can in time be introduced into manu- 
facturing processes. For example, 
a difficult soldering process required 
careful temperature control. The 
old method required skilled work- 
men experienced in the process. The 
new method of induction heating al- 
lows fast and accurate control of the 
temperature. 

Electric furnaces with controlled 
atmospheres are improving the heat 
treatment of products. For exam- 
ple, there is a big difference in a 
mould treated in an electric furnace 
with controlled atmosphere and that 
treated in a gas furnace where the 
atmosphere could not be controlled. 


Home 


Another great field for increased 
use of electric power is in the home. 
Just how great a market there is for 
power in the home may be judged 
in this fashion. Select an average 
home and figure out every electrical 
device that could reasonably be rec- 
ommended for that home. There 
are probably enough devices to run 
the home’s power consumption up 
to about 10,000 kwh. per year. If 
you had done this same thing in 
1920 the answer would have prob- 
ably been about 2500 kwh. per year. 
The home power market possibili- 
ties today are four times as great as 
they were in 1920. 

After the war it is felt that var- 
ious parts of the house will be 
looked at as units when they are 
considered for the sale of appliances. 
By that I mean, instead of thinking 
of selling ironers or washing ma- 
chines, we will think of equipping a 
house with a complete electric laun- 
dry—this will include a hot water 
heater, automatic washing machine, 
electric dryer, and ironer. The 
same will be true in the kitchen 
where the electric kitchen will in- 
clude the range, refrigerator, dish- 
washer, disposal unit, roaster, cof- 
feemaker, electric mixer, waffle iron, 
ventilating fan, and deep freeze. 
Electric appliance people tell us that 
these electric departments in the 
home will be merchandized by a 
technique they call “ensemble sell- 
ing.” Architects are already design- 
ing post-war homes with many of 
these electrical devices actually built 
into the rooms of the house. 
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As previously mentioned, some of 
the increased uses of electricity in 
the home will come from the desire 
for greater intensities of lighting. 
We should not overlook the fact 
that the new types of radios are go- 
ing to affect the home load. Many 
of the existing radios which are of 
the amplitude modulation type will 
be converted for frequency modula- 
tion. The average amplitude modu- 
lated radio has an average power 
consumption of 80 kwh. per year. 
Frequency modulated attachments 
will increase this power consump- 
tion by an average of 50 kwh. per 
year and the new sets designed for 
either amplitude or frequency mod- 
ulation will have a power consump- 
tion of 100 kwh.—a gain of 20 kwh. 
over the existing sets from a load 
building point of view. 

Then there is television. The 
average load for one of these sets 
will be of the order of 250 kwh. per 
year or three times that of the pres- 
ent sets. With the introduction of 
small radio sets we find a tendency 
for each home to have as many as 
two and sometimes three sets which 
has greatly increased the load from 
this type of application. 

When we consider the pent-up de- 
mand for appliances and home mod- 
ernization which will be released at 
the end of the war, we get only part 
of the story. We look for a large 
housing construction program after 
the war which will mean new mar- 
kets for equipment. 

These examples are only a few 
of the power possibilities that are 
now developed and will be available 
after the war. I have deliberately 
given only a brief review of many, 
rather than too much detail on a 
few, as I wanted to justify my state- 
ment that the electrical industry is 
not nearing the saturation point of 
development but rather we are on 
the threshold of a great era of ex- 
pansion. This expansion is possible 
only if all interested in the electrical 
industry pull together to the com- 
mon end of introducing and foster- 
ing new uses. 

When we survey the progress of 
the electrical industry and what it 
has done for the improvement and 
protection in our way of life, we can 
be justly proud of such an industry 
—an industry that is great today but 
that will be greater and more useful 
tomorrow. 
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One of the largest infra-red drying installations on the West Coast is this one at the 
Weber Showcase & Fixture Company, Los Angeles, where it is used to dry paint on 
steel life rafts and gas tanks. The products are rolled in on dollies and then the front 
bank of lamps is lowered permitting drying of all four sides at once. Fostoria infra- 
red equipment for this job was sold by the Leo J. Meyberg Company, Los Angeles. 


Three of the popular sizes of infra-red 
lamps now hard at work in war industry 
and for many civilian uses. Wabash Photo. 


HE use of infra-red heat lamps 


has made such progress during 

the war that wholesalers and 
salesmen can expect it to provide a 
sizable post-war market not only for 
the uses already developed, but for 
many applications still to become 
common. 

Aided greatly by the selling ef- 
forts and advisory activities of the 
wholesaling industry, infra-red 
lamps already have been established 
as valuable industrial tools, both in 
the production of civilian goods and 
in speeding war goods manufacture. 
Sut the potential market for infra- 
red lamps has just been scratched. 
To the salesman who will study the 
many industrial, commercial and 
home uses for these lamps there is 
a profitable future market of tremen- 
dous proportions awaiting his sell- 
ing efforts. 

The uses for infra-red heat in war 
industry have been publicized wide- 
ly. Salesmen are familiar already 
with the huge drying tunnels where 
these lamps dry paint, plastic, etc., 
in minutes compared to hours in 
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War-Lime Uses For Infra-Red 
ore Sales In Bis Post-War Market 


Use of infra-red heat is mushrooming through war industry, preparing the 


way for many peace-time applications to manufacturing and processing. 


Coupled with many anticipated commercial and home uses for these lamps, 


this is a potential market every salesman should be prepared to sell 








old-style baking ovens. The paint 
on Army tanks is being dried in 
four minutes. Plastic helmet liners 
dry in 95 seconds compared with 15 
minutes in a drying oven. All 
through war industry these lamps 
are at work. 

But the lesser-known applications 
of infra-red in industry and the 
home are those which one day will 
make up the wholesaler’s salesman’s 
largest market for these lamps. 

3efore the war turned the atten- 
tion of infra-red engineers to war 
production problems, these heat pro- 
ducing lamps were doing an efficient 
job in foundries, speeding the dry- 
ing of molds many times faster than 
the kerosene torch could do it. The 
same type of lamps are found to be 
excellent for fusing label paint onto 
glass bottles. In the electrical manu- 
facturing industry infra-red lamps 
provide radiant heat to bake insu- 
lating varnish on electrical equip- 
ment, to dry paint on transformer 
tank covers and speed up many 
other similar processes. 

The infra-red lamp is getting into 
other industries where its many uses 
will provide increasing markets for 
the wholesaler and salesman. In the 
textile industry these lamps accel- 
erate the sizing of rayon and nylon 
thread, and prolong the life of 
woolen blankets used in pre-shrink- 
ing cloth. In woolen mills these 
lamps heat the cloth so that par- 
ticles of wood, burrs, etc., in the 
finished product are reduced to car- 
bon which can be shaken free. 


When the salesman looks into the 
food industry he'll find these lamps 
drying food in the dehydration 
process in 5 to 30 minutes instead 
of the 15 to 30 HOURS required 
previously. And in transportation, 
radiant heat from infra-red lamps 
under the hood of a bus will put the 
engine at good starting temperature 
on cold mornings. 

Infra-red lamps are being used in 
the pre-heating of metals, with tem- 
peratures up to 1000 degrees Fahr- 
enheit available. Plastics are being 
heated by these lamps before the 
molding process. In agriculture, 
these heat-producing lamps speed 
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up plant and tree growth, and ex- 
periments are testing the practi- 
cability of these lamps to protect 
orchards from frosts. 

3ut the makers of infra-red 
lamps don’t see the market confined 
to industry. James D. Hall, lamp 
engineer for the. Westinghouse 
Lamp Division, cites some home 
uses that should encourage every 
salesman to start figuring out which 
dealers to sign up first. 

There’s hardly an object or a per- 
son in the home that can’t be dried 
efficiently and quickly by radiant 
heat. Mr. Hall tells of a probable 
ending to the wet finger-nail menace 





Many jeep-type cars have rolled through this infra-red drying tunnel at the Ford 
River Rouge plant. Many uses for these lamps in peace-time auto production may 
be expected. Photo by Palmer, Office of Emergency Management. 
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when women start drying newly- 
painted nails under infra-red lamps. 
The same lamps can dry women’s 
hair in far less than the average time, 
just as it can be applied to dry the 
newly-washed family dog before he 
spatters water all over the house. 
Another big household market for 
infra-red lamps will be as comfort 
heaters. Radiant lamps screwed into 
regular lighting circuits and clamped 
onto reading lamp fixtures will be 
beamed to keep the reader’s neck 
and shoulders comfortable, and used 
in other spots around the house in 
Spring and Fall to take off the chill. 
Selling infra-red lamps and adapt- 
ing these lamps to customers’ needs 
is not new to many wholesalers’ 
salesmen throughout the country. 
What some of these salesmen are 
doing now to promote the sale of 


Infra-red drying installations are a market for much heavy duty wiring equip- 
ment as well as lamps, as a salesman can tell from this photo of a Fostoria : —s ishing ee 
equipped drying tunnel at the White Motor Company. these lamps is a key to post-war 


selling technique that will be neces- 
sary if the electrical industry is to 
take full advantage of the many op- 
portunities that will open up for the 
use of infra-red lamps. 

The salesmen for one large West 
Coast wholesaler often go into a 
plant “cold” but with their eyes 
open for possible ways to employ 
infra-red lamps in the company’s 
processes. They may ask, “Are you 
doing any painting?” If the answer 
is “yes,” the salesmen ask, “Would 
you like to speed up the drying of 
that paint?” It is natural that manu- 
facturers in the throes of war pro- 
duction would like to save some of 
the time spent in waiting for paint 
to dry either naturally or in the old- 
style baking ovens. 

“What kind of paint are you 
using?” ‘What are the materials 
painted ?” “What saving in drying 
time would you consider necessary 
to warrant a change-over to the 
near-infra-red process?’ Those 
questions usually create enough in- 
terest and give enough information 
so that the salesman can get samples 
of the paint and material or product 
which he can take back to the whole- 
saler’s laboratory for testing. 

This particular west coast whole- 

saler has a paint spray booth and a 
ptt eS lamp tunnel with conveyor. Dis- 

46 EE , tances of the lamps, wattages, speed 
of conveyor, etc., are adjustable. 
Here the facts can be procured that 

will show the customer how much 
A forerunner of many peace-time industrial uses of infra-red drying is this 


; j j ime cz > sav ity of 
pre-war installation for drying enamel on synthetic bathroom tile. The drying — can be saved, the quality 
time was cut from between 2 and 3 hours to 90 seconds. GE Photo. infra-red heat drying, as well as 





How a Los Angeles wholesaler, the Leo J. Meyberg Company, is making use 
of this infra-red testing set-up is described in the text. 
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Wholesalers salesmen who have been selling infra-red drying equip- 
ment for such wartime purposes as the drying of paint on jeep 
chassis are accumulating experience for post-war sales. Photo from 


Fostoria. 


give him the data on type and num- 
ber of lamps needed, size of the 
tunnel, speed of conveyor, etc. 

As a result of this method of en- 
gineered selling, the several sales- 
men of this wholesaler have sold 
three of the largest infra-red drying 
jobs in the country. One of them 
uses more than 1000 lamps. 

Another of the many wholesalers 
who are doing a thriving business in 
selling infra-red installations to war 
industries made a large installation 





One of the uses being forecast for home use of 
infra-red lamps is in the drying of hair, fingernail 
polish, etc. Photo from Westinghouse Lamp. 





Infra-red drying tunnels are not all large. There will be a 
demand for many the size of this one being used to dry 
paint on auto radiators in a pre-war plant. Photo from the 


North American Electric Lamp Company. 


for a manufacturer of prefabricated 
houses. 

Working with the manufacturers 
of the glue that was used in the 
laminated panels, the wholesaler’s 
salesman worked out a method for 
drying the panels in 25 minutes in- 
stead of the 45 minutes required by 
the old methods. This saving prac- 
tically doubled the output of the 
company’s presses. The lamps were 
set on 10-inch centers surrounding 
the panels and were 10 inches from 


the surfaces. Six hundred lamps 
were put into use on this job alone. 

The experience that these sales- 
men and so many others are getting 
now in working with war industry 
in developing uses and techniques 
for infra-red lamps will be ready 
for application to the manufacturing 
and service industries as well as the 
home after the war. The salesmen 
who give this budding market close 
attention now will be prepared for 
a profitable post-war market. 





Three hundred watt infra-red lamps on I-foot centers help grow tomato 
plants in this Indianapolis greenhouse. Many uses for infra-red lamps on 


the farm are being tested. Photo from General Electric. 
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Alert Salesman Will Profit 
Kor Post-War Selling of 


Consumer and dealer surveys indicate a rising interest in 


matched kitchen ensembles, including cabinets, that will 


provide a profitable market for the salesman who organ- 


izes his retail outlets now 





HOLESALERS and sales- 
men who are studying cur- 
rent trends in consumer in- 

terest as a key to post-war selling 

methods are finding more and more 
indication of a growing demand for 
complete kitchen ensembles for new 
construction and a preference for 
steel cabinets in kitchen remodeling. 

Many factors make this potential 
market one that every salesman 
should prepare to sell as soon as 
products are available and one which 
he should study carefully now in or- 
der to do a successful job of pre- 
paring his dealer outlets for mer- 
chandising this equipment. 

The handling of steel kitchen cab- 
inets along with major units for the 


complete electric kitchen is a “nat- 
ural’ for salesmen who are working 
now on the establishment of retail 
appliance outlets. Because the most 
important items in the new or re- 
modeled kitchen are the refrigerator 
and the range, the appliance dealer 
will have an opportunity to talk with 
the home builder or remodeler at a 
time when the design of the kitchen 
is still flexible. He is in a favorable 
position to promote the refrigerator 
and range as part of a matched 
kitchen ensemble made up of items 
which he sells and which he has on 
the floor for the customer to ex- 
amine at that time. 

If the salesman has sold this deal- 
er a full line of kitchen equipment, 


has helped him prepare displays that 
encourage the customer to view any 
particular appliance as part of the 
complete kitchen, and has urged his 
dealer to help customers plan 
kitchens that lend themselves to 
“sectional buying” of a complete 
kitchen ensemble, then the salesman 
is making the most of his sales op- 
portunities in this potentially large 
and profitable market. 

Salesmen won’t be pushing their 
appliance dealers in to the promo- 
tion of complete kitchens against 
their will, according to the survey 
reported in the March issue of 
W HOLESALER’S SALESMAN. A study 
of dealers’ buying intentions showed 
that 49 percent of them intend to 





Good kitchen designing can provide an ensemble that in- 
cludes an automatic washer, dish washer, basic appliances 
and steel cabinets in harmonious arrangement. General 


Electric Photo. 
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Kelvinator. 


Complete kitchens with steel cabinets can be designed 
for the smaller homes within the construction budgets. 
The above illustration is good example. Photo from 
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By Helping Dealers Plan Now 


Steel Cabinets, Complete Kitchens 











carry a line of steel kitchen cabinets 
after the war, that 65 percent will 
sell garbage disposal units, that 49 
percent will stock dishwashers, that 
73 percent will carry ironers, and 
more than 70 percent will sell wash- 
ers. The wholesaler’s salesman’s 
biggest job will be to see that these 
percentages are “upped” and that 
all the dealers are prepared ade- 
quately to promote the sales of these 
appliances as complete ensembles in- 
cluding the steel cabinets and such 
other kitchen equipment as exhaust 
fans, fluorescent lighting, etc. 


Consumers Show Interest 


Almost every current survey of 
consumer buying plans is encourag- 
ing the wholesaler who is interested 
in promoting the sale of complete 
kitchens. 

One of the latest of these surveys 
has just been released by Edison 
General Electric Appliance Co., Chi- 
cago. Because a charge was made 
for the personalized kitchen plan- 
ning service on which the survey 
was based, the results give salesmen 
an unusually clear picture of the 
post-war buying wants of home 
owners and home builders in the 
higher income level—with houses 
costing between $8,000 and $10,000. 

The survey shows that whole- 
salers have a potential market for 
steel cabinets and complete electric 
kitchen equipment among home 
builders to this extent—82 percent 
asked for steel cabinets in their 
kitchen plans; 80 percent want a 
new range; 71 percent want a new 


TCSLiCe 
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The housewife of tomorrow need not be satisfied with a kitchen made up of 
odd, unrelated units. Good merchandizing by manufacturer, wholesaler and 
retailer can sell kitchen ensembles with steel cabinets, Westinghouse Photo. 


refrigerator; 58 percent desire an 
electric garbage disposal unit in 
their sink; 69 percent want electric 
dishwashers. 

Among the home owners who are 
planning to remodel their kitchens 
and who paid for planning service, 
an equally large market is evident. 
Of these home owners, 81 percent 
want steel kitchen cabinets; 52 per- 
cent intend to buy a new refrig- 
erator; 48 percent intend to buy a 
new electric range ; 67 percent want 
dishwashers, and 51 percent want 
electric garbage disposal units. 

Although this particular survey 
indicates the buying intentions of 
only that group of home owners 
who will remodel houses worth from 
$8000 to $10,000, or who will build 
homes of that value, salesmen 
should not feel that the market for 
steel cabinets and for complete 
kitchens is limited to that economic 
level. One manufacturer already de- 
signs complete kitchens for each 
price range of new homes so that 
even the builder of a low-priced 
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home can have a complete kitchen 
differing from that of the large 
home only in the number of cab- 
inets, size and type of the appli- 
ances, but still a planned ensemble. 
The other factor that will make the 
sale of cabinets and complete 
kitchens practicable to the small 
home qwner is the practice of selling 
matched units, one or two at a time, 
that eventually will provide the en- 
sembler within the home owner’s 
budget. 

Although these many factors hold 
the promise of large post-war sales 
of complete kitchens, this business 
won't grow by itself to full propor- 
tions without int£nsive cooperative 
effort by wholesalers, retailers and 
manufacturers. Wholesalers and 
salesmen who want their full share 
of this market need to prepare now 
not only to be able to supply their 
dealers with a complete line of ap- 
pliances and cabinets, but to work 
with those dealers to see that ade- 
quate point-of-sale display and pro- 
motion is planned. 
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Industrial Electronic Devices... [hat 
Well-Informed Salesmen Can Sell 








The use of photo-electric beams to control traffic during work in the Conti- 
nental Divide Tunnel is a new and pioneering use that has many adaptations 
in vehicular and pedestrian traffic control. Photo from General Electric Co. 


HE post-war market for indus- 

trial electronic devices and com- 
ponents holds good prospects for 
those electrical wholesalers and 
salesmen who make an effort to un- 
derstand the requirements of selling 
this field, and who will give it serv- 
ice. 

As a_peace-time market, and 
prior to Pearl Harbor, the poten- 
tials in industrial electronics were 
practically untried, and sales, re- 
search, and production were mov- 
ing with the slowness characteristic 
of a new and highly-technical in- 
dustry. 

But the war years have seen this 
lethargy overcome. With the back- 
ing of the Government, and with 
the requirements of the war effort 
as incentive, the electronic industry 
has made giant strides in perfecting 
industrial devices for use in speed- 
ing or simplifying manufacturing 
processes, or for improving the 





Induction heating, an electronic process, has been developed Less complicated, but with a large possible market in industry 
for many war-time uses, has unknown potential for peacetime. is this electronic counting device, used here on a conveyor 
It is used here to temper the bits used in oil-well drilling. line. They may be engineered to the job, or sold as “packages. 
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One of the earlier peace-time uses for electronic 
device was to control the wrapping for bread 
(right) so that the trade-mark appeared on the 
same spot in each loaf. Electronic devices have 
a big future for automatic control in the pack- 
aging industry. 
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quality of the goods _ produced. 

These war-time developments 
will result in a permanent and tre- 
mendous_ peace-time market for 
electronic devices and_ supplies 
which the well-informed whole- 
saler’s salesman can sell. Industry 
has become electronic-conscious. 

The opening of this peace-time 
market for industrial electronic de- 
vices is not far ahead—not so far 
ahead but that every wholesaler’s 
salesman should start now absorb- 
ing the knowledge that will make 
him well equipped to give this field 
the service it will require. 

Seven examples of the applica- 





tion of electronic devices to indus- 
try are shown on these pages. They 
are but seven of a multitude. Many 
applications are still shrouded in the 
secrecy of wartime. Many more are 





still to be designed for peace-time 
industry on the basis of wartime 


Salesmen should keep the printing industry in mind as a large potential post-war 
market for many electronic devices. On the press above, the electronic slitter- 
developments. regulator keeps the moving paper in position. 





This electronic method of making tin- Little tubes can do big jobs. In the operation above an electronic device inspects 
plate uses one-third as much of scarce this fast-moving steel strip for pinholes. Photos on this page, and lower two, 
tin, provides a better tinned surface. opposite page, from Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 

’ 
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SALES, Only Sales Can Create 
That Will Start The 





ALES executives will be 

called upon, after the war, to 

assume a large part of the 
responsibility for keeping at work 
the many thousands of persons now 
making war munitions. 

When the need for war goods 
diminshes and gradually disappears, 
sales officials as well as other execu- 
tives of nearly all large industrial 
plants will be faced with a condi- 
tion unique in their history. 

Production will no longer be the 
problem that it is under war-time 
conditions. Present tremendous 
plant capacity will take care of that 
as soon as physical reconversion is 
completed in the plants. 

Millions of workers have sacri- 
ficed and served faithfully on pro- 
duction lines at home. Millions of 
former workers left good jobs in 
factories and offices to help form 
the armed forces that are winning 
this war. 

It is our duty—and it is definitely 
to our interest—to see that as many 
of these people as possible get civil- 
ian production jobs after the war. 

Salesmen and executives 
have never been thought of, gen- 
erally, as altruists. We have, as a 
rule, been worshippers of the Great 
God Quota and in the race with 
competition it has been “devil take 
the hindmost.” 

In the days that may not be so 


sales 


very far ahead, we shall need to 
exert all the ingenuity and energy 
that we possess to building up sales 
volume so there may be jobs for 
the millions who will be depending 
on them for their livlihood. 

The sales that we create not only 
will keep these millions of people 
respected and self-respecting mem- 
bers of society but they will pro- 
vide the markets for the goods that 
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these workers will make, thus form- 
ing an endless circle, none of whose 
links must fail. 

Just how easy will it be to sell 
goods after the war? 

According to many of the sur- 
veys on what people are going to 
buy when civilian production is re- 
sumed, our only, problem will be 
that of inspiring our production de- 
partments to produce to the limit 
of their capabilities. 

Every one of you has seen the 
figures developed by such surveys. 
You have read that debts have been 
paid off and that Mr. and Mrs. 
America have 90 to 100 billions of 
dollars in savings and bonds. 

So you know that Americans 
have nearly paid off their debts. 
That they want to buy radios, appli- 
ances, automobiles and other prod- 
ucts and that their pockets are bulg- 
ing with cash. 

That certainly is a rosy picture. 
And some of us who see only the 
bed of roses are saying, “This is 
going to be pretty soft—the sellers 
market is going to continue indefi- 
nitely.”” 


What May Happen—Not So Optimistic 


But let’s look at this picture from 
another angle. Today, Joe Doakes 
has a take-home of $70.00 per 
week. His wife brings in $40.00 per 
week and his daughter adds another 
$40.00 to the take-home. That eve- 
ning, a pleasant young questioner 
calls and says, ““What would you 
like to have? No down 
light up a marijuana—let 
dreams come true.” 

Under 


money 
your 
those circumstances, the 
catalogue just isn't big enough. 
Now let’s look at the same fam- 
ily some months later. Germany has 
folded—the Japanese war is still 


going on. Many war orders have 
been others have been 
sharply reduced. Because of the war 
production many com- 
panies weren't ready for fast re- 
conversion, 

Joe Doakes is still working, but 
the take-home is no longer $70.00 
per week. He isn’t working 56 
hours a week any more. His wife 
and daughter have been laid off. 
Some of his friends have been laid 
off for a few months pending re- 
conversion. 

That evening a salesman calls. 
This is no questionnaire. This is the 
real business. If Joe says he wants 
it, the salesman will say, “How 
much do you want to pay down— 
now ?” 


cancelled ; 


demands, 


Under these circumstances, Joe 
will settle for a lot less than an 
$8,000 home and all of the fancy 
trimmings he was going to buy. 

| don’t believe that we can af- 
ford to go along on these optimistic, 
pentup demand, easy-to-make sales 
figures that come out of the numer- 
ous recent surveys. If we blindly 
accept these figures, we may readily 
develop a false sense of security. 
This, in turn, might influence us to 
omit doing many of the things we 
must do to prepare for the postwar 
market. 

[ have no quarrel with the sur- 
vey makers. Their job is necessary 
to measure the postwar possibilities. 
[ don’t want to belittle their efforts. 
But I believe we must interpret the 
results of such surveys realistically. 

When carefully analyzed, some of 
the surveys have demonstrated that 
we have a big job to do. The Mis- 
sissippi survey I mentioned earlier 
was made among both consumers 
and dealers in the same area. Amaz- 
ingly, it showed that the dealers 
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Those 56,000,000 Post-War Jobs 
Spending Boom Rolling 
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By James H. Rasmussen* 


were ready to buy, in the first year, 
80 percent more refrigerators, more 
than twice as many radios, and over 
two and one-half times as many 
electric irons than the consumers 
would buy. And, in addition to dis- 
closing several other weaknesses, it 
revealed that only 52 percent of the 
dealers planned to use sales train- 
ing. Perhaps we are not being mis- 


*Excerpts from an address before the 
Indianapolis Sales Executives Club by 
James H. Rasmussen, General Sales 
Manager, Manufacturing Division, The 
Crosley Corporation. 


led, but there is plenty of evidence 
to indicate that our dealers have 
become overly optimistic. 

Savings Figures May Be Deceptive 

Nor should we allow ourselves to 
be deluded by the figures we have 
read on individual savings. A re- 
cent report discloses that among in- 
dividuals about 43 billion dollars of 
the estimated wartime savings of 58 
billion dollars are in the hands of 
families having incomes of $5000 
or more. Numerically, these fami- 
lies constitute only about 9 percent 
of the total. 

The report states that savings of 
high-income families represent in- 
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vestment funds rather than liquid 
funds that will be spent for con- 
sumption goods. 

Families having 
$3,000 or less, which constitute 73 
percent of the total, hold estimated 
wartime savings of only about eight 
billion dollars. Many in this group 
will have to spend most of their 
savings for food and rent during 
the reconversion period. 

The average family in all income 
groups accumulated only $460, or 
less than an average year’s expend- 
itures for necessities—food, cloth- 
ing and shelter. Let’s underline, too, 
the fact that sales are dependent to 
a greater degree on current income 
than they are on savings. 


incomes. of 


Short “Sellers Market’ 


Now, there is no denying that a 
pentup demand exists which will 
translate itself into a large sales vol- 
ume when civilian production is re- 
sumed. An unusual opportunity 
awaits us to move sizeable quan- 
tities of our products in filling this 
pentup demand. But I don’t agree 
with those who think that this sell- 
ers market is going to continue in- 
definitely. I believe we must plan on 
such a condition prevailing for only 
a short period of time. And here is 
why I think so... 

You know that the production 
capacity of this country has in- 
creased tremendously during the 
past four years. An anlysis of the 
figures indicates an ability to pro- 
duce almost 50 percent more of 
physical output than our biggest 
prewar year. When that capacity is 
turned to civilian production, it can 
quickly fill those first, easy-to-get 
orders. 

Few companies will be satisfied 
to go back to their 1941 sales. Al- 
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Safety Oi: You know how tough it is to hang 


onto a hammer when the handle gets smooth and 





slippery. For a firm, sure grip, just wrap a few turns 
of Security Friction Tape on your hammer. Then notice 
how much easier it is on your hand—on your temper. 
You'll find, too, that Security Tape packs a lot of safety 


on many other jobs. 


Play Safe —Uuse Security 





SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 


Listen to “Science Looks Forward”’—new series of talks by the 
great scientists of America—on the Philharmonic-Symphony 
program. CBS network, Sunday afternoons, 3:00 to 4:30 E.W.T. 
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most all of us are thinking in terms 
of postwar sales which will support 
the increased manpower and which 
will utilize the greater production 
facilities we have acquired. Every 
company has an ambitious postwar 


xrogram and there will be 
prog 


good programs. 


many 


Obligation of Sales Executives 


Thus, we cannot help but con- 
clude that a tremendous responsi- 
bility rests upon the broad shoul- 
ders of sales management. We are 
called upon to accept our portion of 
the responsibility of keeping 55 to 
60 million people employed, by sell- 
ing the huge quantity of merchan- 
dise which will result from their 
productive efforts. That is no small 
assignment, gentlemen, and it will 
call for all of the clear-headed plan- 
ning and ingenuity that we can 
muster. 

First, we must think about the 
sales organizations we shall require 
to do this job. Today, there exists 
in most companies only a fraction 
of the normal selling organization. 
The salesman, as such, has become 
the truly “forgotten man.” He is 
now in uniform, or employed as an 
expeditor, or on the production line, 
or perhaps in any one of a hundred 
other jobs which are contributing 
to the war effort. 

Moreover, we appear to be head- 
ed for some very real difficulties 
in recruiting our new sales force. 
One survey made among a group of 
war workers who had formerly been 
salesmen indicated that 69 percent 
of them preferred factory work. 
Only 31 percent wanted to return 
to selling. 

This certainly should suggest to 
all of us that we need an immediate 
selling program designed to bring 
these people back into the fold when 
the proper time arrives. This will 
be necessary because we shall re- 
quire larger selling organizations 
than we have had in the past— 
we've a bigger job to do. 

Then, after we have recruited 
these sales people, we must face the 
fact that most of them have been 
removed from any form of sales 
activity for several years. Further- 
more, most of those whom we have 
retained have gone They 
haven’t been doing a real selling 
job. They have been dividing 
among their customers the quanti- 


stale. 


ties which were available under war- 
time conditions of supply. 

You know that it takes keen, 
hard-hitting, competition to keep a 
selling organization on its toes. 
Lacking this—as we have during 
the war—we must assume that our 
sales people have grown “rusty.” 
They are no longer the alert, ag- 
gressive, sales-getters whom we re- 
quire in our organization. 

All of this adds up to one of the 
biggest and most important train- 
ing jobs ever encountered by sales 
management. If we are to assume 
the success of our own company de- 
spite the stiff competition within 
our own industry and despite the 
struggle among industries for the 
consumer’s dollar, then we must 
prepare our sales people to handle 
every problem in the book. 

Sales management does not alone 
bear the burden of maintaining the 
high level postwar employment 
which most of us accept as vital to 
our national well-being. A large 
share of this burden also falls upon 
our engineers and industrial de- 
signers. 

As sales executives, we have the 
responsibility of co-ordinating the 
activities of our engineers and in- 
dustrial designers with the require- 
ments of the market. It is up to us 
to sell them the need for improve- 
ments and to direct their efforts in 
accomplishing them. 

Our engineering departments 
now find it impossible to devote an 
appreciable amount of their time to 
the development of civilian product 
improvements. But, we must pre- 
pare to start this activity just as 
quickly as the slackening of war 
demands will permit. 

In addition to improving present 
products, our engineers must de- 
velop entirely new products—prod- 
ucts which further raise our stand- 
ard of living—which will make life 
healthier, easier and more delight- 
ful for people everywhere. 

Many companies could retain 
only a fraction of the number of 
people they now employ if they 
were to go back to manufacturing 
only the same products they pro- 
duced before the war. 

Here, again, it is the responsibil- 
ity of sales executives to lead the 
way. We must analyze the field of 
possible new products to determine 
which of them might logically fit 
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into our over-all program. We must 
decide whether the selected product 
lends itself to our method of dis- 
tribution and whether it bears a 
reasonably close relationship to our 
present products. Can it be pro- 
duced by our present production fa- 
cilities or would additional facili- 
ties be required? Is our Engineer- 
ing Department equipped with suf- 
ficient talent to do a sound engi- 
neering job on this product? What 
features must it have? What is the 
potential market? Can we _ profit- 
ably engage in the manufacture of 
this product? All these and many 
others, are questions which we must 
answer before we can justify our 
recommendations to our companies. 


Conclusion 
History acknowledges that the 
timely arrivals of several of our 
large industries to their “big-time” 
status have, in part, accounted for 
eras of tremendous national pros- 
perity. Accordingly, all of us have 
conjectured as to the industries 
which might play this role in the 
postwar period. I believe sales man- 
agement can make a great contribu- 
tion toward originating such new 
industries by fulfilling its obliga- 
tion in connection with the develop- 
ment of new products. That new 
product may be the bud which ulti- 
mately flowers into a depression- 
averting industry. 

During this discussion, I have 
pointed out that the postwar pic- 
ture may not be as “rosy” as we 
have been led to believe. We can’t 
become complacent, simply because 
we've been told by a lot of surveys 
and statistics on savings, that the 
public is going to take our mer- 
chandise away from us. 

Here are some survey findings 
which indicate just the opposite 
may be true: 

32 percent said that they would 
not buy what they had intended to 
buy if prices were up as much as 
20 percent, another 8 percent were 
uncertain—a total of 40 percent. 

In answer to the question, “How 
much of the money you have saved 
since the war do you expect to use 
within a year or two after the war 
stops?” 

13 percent said all. 

15 percent said two-thirds, 

24 percent said one-third. 

48 percent said none. 
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Sales You Gan Make to Support 
That Must Be There 


The wholesaler’s salesman’s activity in selling industrial, commercial 


0 


and retail markets is a basic part of the job-producing business cycle 





l is self-evident that all the plans 

for prosperous post-war selling 

by wholesalers and their sales- 
men depend on the state of general 
business prosperity enjoyed by the 
country at large. However, it is less 
generally recognized just how close- 
ly that prosperity and the personal 
selling success of salesman 
depends on the number of jobs that 
will be available and the many fac- 
which affect the making of 


every 


tors 
these jobs. 

Conflicting and sometimes heated 
opinions of politicians, management 
and labor regarding how jobs shall 
be created for post-war America 
are rampant today. But underneath 
all the discussions and all the per- 
sonal interests involved is the basic 
knowledge that post-war prosperity 
depends on jobs—jobs in the manu- 
facturing industries, jobs in the 
service industries, jobs in agricul- 
ture, management, and the profes- 
sions. 

Once the salesman 
visualized himself and his work as 
only one element in the country’s 


wholesaler’s 


complex economic system, he will 
see more clearly how closely his per- 
sonal success is linked with the in- 
dividual jobs of nearly 56,000,000 
other 

The system on 
which every salesman’s work is de- 
pendent will be jeopardized after 
the war if the country fails to 
achieve full employment and _ full 
production which will provide jobs 


\mericans. 


entire economic 


for all who can and will work, ac- 
cording to Chester Bowles, OPA 
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head, in a recent address. This need 
for jobs is seen as a basic require- 
ment for the Nation in its interna- 
tional relations, too, for only if the 
private enterprise can be 
can the 
United States exercise its influence 
in promoting free 
abroad. 


system 


proven successful here 


government 


However, the broad-reaching na- 
tional and international effects of 
jobs may sometimes seem far away 
from the individual salesman’s 
quota and the sales problems in his 
own territory. To bring the situa- 
tion closer to home, let us look at 
one or more typical post-war sales, 
to be made by a wholesaler’s sales- 
man in his everyday work. 

The sales may be for wiring ma- 
terials certainly the salesman’s 
peacetime ‘‘staple’—and the mate- 
rials are going to a contractor for a 
new home under construction, or 
for the rewiring of an old home. 
This situation is so normal that it 
will be re-enacted thousands of 
times throughout the country every 
year if—if there are jobs enough to 
create a degree of prosperity in 
which people will build new homes 
or modernize old ones. 

What makes this new home build- 
ing and the sale of those wiring ma- 
terials possible? The job which pro- 
vides the home builders with money 
for the down payment and personal 
credit or a mortgage for the bal- 
ance? Yes, to a degree. But it is 
more than that one job. It is the 
factory or business or service that 
can provide the job, and the hun- 


dreds of thousands of jobs that pro- 
vide the money to patronize that 
business or buy the products of the 
factory. 

If there is not a situation of rea- 
sonably full employment, the poten- 
tial home builder would be reticent 
about taking on a_ responsibility 
when he may be the next one to 
lose his job. Not only that, but 
when there is a high degree of un- 
employment, wages and salaries oi 
the employed are whittled down— 
and low income levels never made 


possible the purchase of much 
wiring material. 

This vicious circle extends fur- 
ther into the economy. The jobs 


that made the home building pos- 
sible, and the builder optimistic 
about the future, resulted from ac- 
tive industry or business—and 
every wholesaler’s salesman classi- 
fies active business and industry as 
one of his best prospects for main- 
tenance materials, new wiring, im- 
provements and expansions. 

And, one can’t even stop here in 
tracing the business that results for 
all wholesalers’ salesmen because of 
the period of job prosperity. The 
man with a job patronizes the gro- 
cery store, the movie; he buys the 
clothes he and his family need; he 
spends money on conveniences and 
luxuries. And every time he spends, 
someone else—maybe the grocery 
man, the theater owner, the clothing 
store owner and the salesman—all 
begin to enjoy a measure of pros- 
perity that permits, among other 
things, the purchase of wiring ma- 
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Those 56,000,000 Post-War Jobs 
Keep The Spending Boom Rolling 


By John Albert Austin 











terials for maintenance of these es- 
tablishments, for building new ones 
as well as improvements, and at the 
same time, the personal prosperity 
of each of these men helps their 
families buy appliances, etc. All this 
happens because each of the dollars 
resulting from jobs and _ services 
starts circulating, creating purchas- 
ing power for everyone it touches, 
including the wholesaler’s salesman. 

We have seen how the need for 
full employment is linked complete- 
ly with the wholesaler’s salesman’s 
market for such basic materials as 
wiring devices. How much more 
closely his post-war sales of ap- 
pliances will be governed by the 
number of jobs available. 

All estimates of post-war appli- 
ance sales are based on a condition 
in which the country will be enjoy- 
ing sufficient jobs for the majority 
of the people. Only then will the 
large back-log of purchasing power 

-bank savings, war bonds, credit 
for installment buying—be 
freely for the purchase of con- 
venience and luxury goods. The 
wholesaler’s efforts in building up 
dealer distribution, promotion, etc., 
will result in but few retail sales to 
jobless men, and to only a few of 
the employed in a period when their 
salaries are low and they are wor- 
ried about a lay-off. 

This article is not intended to be 
pessimistic, but it is to be coldly 
realistic in pointing out the welded 
bond between the wholesaler’s post- 
war sales success and the over-all 
need for jobs for every person 


released 


to to work. 

The salesman will see the crisis in 
the job situation come during the 
periods following V-E Day and the 
time when most industries have re- 
turned completely to civilian goods 
production. The transition is al- 
ready underway. Peak employment 
in the United States was reached in 
1943 when 53,097,000 people had 
jobs. In 1944 civilian employment 
receded by 1,000,000. There 
less jobs in all major industrial 
groups except transportation. Manu- 


who is. willing go 


were 


MILLIONS OF PERSONS 


facturing lost 759,000 workers dur- 
ing the year, and agriculture em- 
ployed fewer workers than at any 
time since 1901. However, as many 
of these persons out of a job were 
those not normally wage earners, 
and many others were those taken 
into the armed forces, the job situa- 
tion, as far as its purchasing power 
is concerned, is in the best situation 
the country has ever seen. 

What the salesman should be in- 
terested in is the reconversion pe- 
riod and the immediate post-war era 
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A very graphic illustration of the major upheaval in employment during the last five 
years is shown in this U. 8S. Government chart. The job problem will come when 
this picture starts to change after the war. 
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CONTINUOUS 
BENCH LIGHTING 


and 


A MULTITUDE OF 
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Practical, good-looking, sturdy . .. here is by long odds the best 
continuous wireway fluorescent unit for single lamp industrial in- 
stallations. 


CurtiStrip is a self-contained unit which is available in three reflector 
designs . . . giving the contractor a single unit which has sufficient 
modifications to work out a great variety of difficult lighting problems. 


CurtiStrip Deep Reflector Units are designed for general lighting or 
localized direct lighting over work benches, etc. . . . the Shallow 
Reflector Units provide a wider spread of lighting and are found ideal 
for local lighting when mounted below-eye-level . . . the third type 
is provided with an Asymmetric reflector which directs the light to 
one side, making an ideal unit for cove applications or for illuminating 
sloping and vertical surfaces such as panel boards. 


Many special jobs can readily be worked out since reflectors can be 
put on channel on any spacing and convenience outlets s potted in 
as desired. 


On all units the reflector surfaces are finished with the exclusive 
Curtis Fluracite, a tough, extremely white reflecting surface having 
high resistance to discoloration and making maintenance and cleanli- 
ness a simple and low-cost procedure. 


Write today for fully descriptive data and sell any number of installa- 
tions that may now be slipping through your fingers. 
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CHICAGO 38, ILLINOIS 
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when the job situation will either 
make or break the success of his 
personal sales efforts. He has been 
given some reason to worry about 
this transition period. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce has estimated 
that there will be 19,000,000 unem- 
ployed if the country returns to the 
1940 level of production. 

Chester Bowles of the OPA has 
warned the country that failure to 
achieve full employment and. pro- 
duction at the earliest possible move- 
ment after the war work slackens 
will jeopardize the private enter- 
prise system throughout the world. 
He said that the period of reconver- 
sion would probably be more diffi- 
cult than the period of war produc- 
tion. 

That is the pessimistic side of the 
picture. On the other side, backed 
up by impressive research, is a very 
optimistic view of the post-war job 
situation. Based on a field survey 
among manufacturers of all sizes 
and types, a report has been issued 
by the National Association of 
Manufacturers in an attempt to 
classify the post-war employment 
outlook. 

The NAM reports that post-war 
employment will be one-third above 
the pre-war level, an increase that 
should create a period of job pros- 
perity which will make possible the 
selling conditions under which 
wholesalers’ salesmen can work most 
profitably. 

The survey reported only on jobs 
in the manufacturing industries, but 
as our economy is based primarily 
on production, the conditions in 
manufacturing are usually paralleled 
in the service industries, agriculture 
and the professions. NAM reports 
that between 14 and 15 million peo- 
ple will be employed in manufac- 
turing after the transition period. 
This represents an increase of be- 
tween 3.4 and 4.4 million jobs over 
the 1939 level. If such a job con- 
dition exists, with the resultant in- 
creases in all other industries, agri- 
culture and services, then the sales- 
man need have no concern about 
markets for peace-time goods. 

But how about the transition pe- 
riod? Will that be one which will 
leave the salesman without markets 
for a few months or a few years? 
Not according to the NAM survey. 
Reports from manufacturers indi- 
cate that 61 percent of the Nation's 


manufacturing concerns can change 
over to production of civilian goods 
without any lengthy delay and with- 
out serious reconversion problems, 
because many of our war goods 
were essentially the same as peace- 
time goods. Added to this encour- 
aging report is the statement of 
Brigadier General Albert J. Brown- 
ing of the Army Service Forces 
who says that, in terms of employ- 
ment, less than 20 percent of indus- 
try ever converted their plants to 
war production. 

Of course, these figures show 
that there is still enough reconver- 
sion of industry ahead to be con- 
sidered as a factor in the country’s 
economy during a period after the 
war ceases, and large enough to 
throw the wholesaler’s salesman’s 
markets into chaos if it resulted in 
mass unemployment of only 20 per- 
cent of the country’s workers. 

However, the NAM report shows 
that many factors enter the recon- 
version picture, each one lessening 
the bad effects of reconversion on 
the country’s economy. For exam- 
ple, all concerns in war goods man- 
ufacture will not close down for re- 
conversion at the same time. And 
the time required for change over 
will vary from a few days to a max- 
imum of 16 weeks, with one or two 
exceptions. Twenty-eight percent of 
all industry will be ready for manu- 
facture of civilian goods in less than 
four weeks. Only eleven percent 
will need more than 4 weeks. 


When the sparks 
of industry are fly- 
ing—jobs in one in- 
dustry create em- 
ployment in many 
other businesses, 
providing a cycle 
of healthy job pros- 
perity. 
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It is important for the salesman 
to note that the unemployment that 
would result from a shut down for 
reconversion is not considered seri- 
ous unless it exceeds four weeks. It 
is expected that there will be pe- 
riods of local distress caused par- 
ticularly by shut downs of those’ 
war-time plants which have no 
peace-time production use, and in 
cases of shipyards, aircraft plants, 
and a few other industries which 
have expanded far beyond all pos- 
sible peace-time use for their prod- 
ucts. But for the average worker, 
with unemployment insurance, sav- 
ings, war bonds, dismissal pay, 
NAM expect any wide- 
spread distress during the period of 


doesn’t 


reconversion. Those workers would 
welcome a lay-off of a few weeks 
as a much wanted vacation. 

Even in those areas where recon- 
version may cause unemployment 
up toa length of 16 weeks, the ef= 
fect on wholesalers sales will be 
slight as the delay will be less than 
that needed for the wholesaler to 
get restocked on most of his large 
volume peace-time goods—lighting 
fixtures, appliances, etc. 

More important than the period 
of lay-off is the possibility for full 
employment after the reconversiow: 
period is over. It is the need for this 
condition where jobs are available 
for the great majority that will fos- 
ter the economic and psychological 
conditions that make markets for 
the wholesalers products. 








V-DAY means B-DAY for YOU 


* BUILDING DAY will see a great 
demand for “Spot” Ventilation — 
get in the picture with BLO-FAN! 


BLO-FAN ‘Spot’ Ventilators offer the electrical trade 
a sure-fire B-Day product for ready sales in thousands 
of new homes to be built after V-Day. 

Here is a ventilator that’s more than a fan— more than 
a blower. It is twice as powerful as any ordinary fan of 
equal size. Installed in the ceiling, there’s less cross draft 
interference. 


In bathrooms and gamerooms, as well as kitchen— 
wherever there’s unwanted air—you'll find a need for 
the efficient ventilation of a Blo-Fan. 


Alert electrical wholesalers and contractors are plan- 
ning now for Blo-Fan sales for both new and modernized 
homes. Get in the picture by writing today for details. 


PRYNE & CO., INC. 


1245 E. 33rd St. * LOS ANGELES, 54 


BRANCHES (TO BE RE-ESTABLISHED AFTER THE WAR) 
SAN FRANCISCO «+ SEATTLE « CHICAGO + NEW YORK 
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OLLOWING a year’s trial at the Budd Plant, 
Bustleton, Pa., a new method of industrial lighting 
is being praised by lighting engineers as the fore- 


runner of an inexpensive and highly efficient lighting 
method for sale to post-war factories. 

Three thousand watt high intensity mercury vapor 
lamps are directed toward a highly-reflective curved 
white ceiling which diffuses the light and throws it 
even under large objects near the floor. The mercury 


tie pao tlaegtnce oneal 














Reflectors, lamps, switches and catwalk are seen here in rela- 
tion to the highly-reflective arched roof of Budd Plant. 
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ABOVE—Thirty-five footcandles of soft and shadowless light 


reflect from arched ceiling for this worker on a plane rudder. 


LEFT—Three miles of catwalks between the upside down re- 
flectors make it easy to replace the 3000-watt mercury lamps. 
750-watt incandescents balance the color. 


lamps are placed with alternate groups of four 750- 
watt incandescent lamps which give a modified color 
correction. Maintenance is simplified by installing 
twin rows of fixtures with a catwalk between rows. 

The new lighting method was described to the 37th 
Technical Conference of the Illuminating Engineering 
Society by John L. Kilpatrick, lighting specialist for 
Westinghouse Lamp, and L. N. Blugerman, engineer 
at Budd Plant. 


Workers on these air freighters receive diffused light that 
extends even under broad wings. Westinghouse Photos. 
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HE: familiar slogan, “Care for 

your car for your Country,” 

still is good advice. And, from 
present indications, it will continue 
to be good for quite some time to 
come. 

There is no sound reason to be- 
lieve that the ending of major hos- 
tilities in all theatres of war will im- 
mediately start new passenger cars 
and commercial vehicles for civilian 
use rolling off manufacturers’ assem- 
bly lines. In fact, nobody supposedly 
“in the know” willing to 
hazard any kind of prediction as to 
when production will 
earlier 


seems 
such begin. 


Moreover, deliveries are 


more than likely to be handled on 





An engine tune-up job can be done better with precision test- 
Here an automotive electrician 
uses precision equipment to check a distributor. 


ing apparatus than without. 
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By Harrie H. Bierman 


Don't Slacken Now On 


You May Wait Years 





some sort of “‘priority’’ basis. 
Obviously, therefore, it is up to 
electrical wholesalers to make their 
delivery trucks and salesmen’s cars 
last well beyond the duration. And 
the same thing goes for their custom- 
ers. For, if contractors and dealers 
can't 
wholesaler. 


do business, neither can the 


The net results the latter obtains 
from his efforts to stretch out the 
effective life of his automotive equip- 


ment will depend on the thorough- 
ness and consistency with which he 
carries on his conservation program. 

In the first place, there must be a 
definite fixing of responsibility for it. 
In the final analysis, this responsi- 
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bility rests with the wholesaler, him- 
self. However, he may—and prob- 
ably will—lay the burden ‘on other 
shoulders. But he has to be sure 
that whomever he selects realizes 
its importance. A plausible “alibi” 
will be scant comfort for a laid-up 
car or truck. 

Any result-getting plan for the 
conservation of “rolling stock” must 
contain the following essentials: 
(1) a system, (2) preventive main- 
tenance, (3) the immediate correc- 
tion of any trouble which develops. 

Item 1 consists of establishing a 
definite schedule for upkeep detail— 
and sticking to it. Jtem 2 is the 
prevention of trouble by antici- 


Prompt mechanical corrections prevent minor engine troubles 
from becoming serious. In the abeve illustration a mechanic is 
shown adjusting tappets to prevent wear on valve mechanism. 
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Mechanical Maintenance Because 


To Get New Cars And Trucks 











pating it. /tem 3 is self-explanatory. 

Many fleet owners have had a car- 
and-truck-saver program of this kind 
in effect for years. Originally adopt- 
ed as a matter of plain “good busi- 
ness,’ they have continued it because 
it has proven profitable. Invariably, 
such a plan, if faithfully followed, has 
resulted, to a large extent, in by- 
passing “loss of use,” and has pared 
down vehicle operating-costs. 

The exact routine will vary some- 
what in individual cases, because of 
liverse operating conditions. But all 
trouble-prevention programs have 
about the same pattern. Its main 
factors are systematic lubrication 
and periodic inspections. 

The details of the vehicle-con- 
servation system any wholesaler sets 
up will be dependent, of course, on 
the mechanical facilities he has avail- 
able. If he has a repair shop of his 
own, he has only to blueprint his 
program, and see to it that its spe- 
cifications are carried out. If he has 
his delivery trucks and salesmen’s 
cars cared for outside, he will be wise 
to give his business to a reliable and 
well-equipped shop, which specializes 
in fleet servicing. Practically every 
city of any size has one or more. 

Proper equipment is just as neces- 

ary to good workmanship in auto- 
tive servicing as it is in electrical 
naintenance. For instance, an en- 
ine tune-up job cannot be done as 
vell without precision testing ap- 
aratus as it can with it. And lubri- 
ation will be more thorough, if the 
hop has a hydraulic hoist or grease 
jit. Grease fittings, which are hard 
o reach, are apt to be neglected. 

Lubrications may be scheduled on 
ither a mileage or a time basis. 
Iowever, most wholesalers probably 


. Neiss 





It is up to the electrical wholesalers to make their delivery trucks and 


salesmen’s cars last well beyond the duration. 


Having the proper equip- 


ment such as a hydraulic hoist or grease pit, as shown above, provides 


for a more thorough chassis lubrication. 


Otherwise grease fittings which 


are hard to reach are apt to be neglected. 


will find the latter method more con- 
venient. Chassis greasing of each 
vehicle should be taken care of 
weekly or bi-weekly, depending on 
the distance it has traveled. In no 
case should a car or truck be allowed 
to run more than 1,500 miles be- 
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tween lubrications. Grease, remem- 
ber, is cheaper and more readily ob- 
tainable than parts and labor. 

All lubrication points provided by 
the vehicle’s manufacturer shoulc 
receive attention at each greasing 
The manufacturer or his local dealer 
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BADGER Synchronous Automatic 


Time Switches conditions—a factor of paramount 
Heavy duty time switch with capacity | these times when constant good servit 


to meet a wide variety of requirements. 


RELIANCE Switches are easy to install, @ 
tion, and meet a wide variety of needs. 
possibilities should interest you—tap this rié 
day's business. 


Catalog and price sheets available on request. 


RELIANC 
AUTOMATIC LIGHTING COMPA 





RELIANCE Model W Synchronous 


NCE Mod: 1907 MEAD STREET 
Electric Time Switches 

¢ im ACONALIL 
Completely automatic-extremely, sim Raune, W; 


cover practically every requirement. 
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isually will supply a chart showing 
where these points are located. Lu- 
bricant applied to Alemite or similar- 
purpose fittings should be injected 
with high-pressure equipment. It is 
essential that old, gritty grease be 
forced out, completely, and replaced 
by fresh. 

The rear-end and_ transmission 
probably will not require additional 
lubricant at less than 5,000 to 10,000 
miles, but it is best to check them at 
each chassis greasing. At 10,000 
miles (5,000 is better) wheel bear- 
ings should be removed, washed 
thoroughly with mineral spirits, or 
some equally good solvent, and re- 
packed with new grease. 

Expert opinion varies on some 
points in regard to engine lubrica- 
tion—oil changes, for example. 
However, one thing is certain: to 
avoid injury to the engine, crank- 
case oil must be grit free. An oil 
filter (there are several good makes 
on the market) will help to keep it 
so. The oil level should be checked 
daily and the oil inspected. As soon 
as it becomes dirty enough so that 
the markings on the oil-level indica- 
tor are hard to read, either the filter 
element or the oil should then be 
changed. 

To the wholesaler, who wants a 
hard and fast rule, the writer offers 
this advice: Have the oil changed 
at the same time the chassis is 
greased. Here, again, oil is cheaper 
than machinery. 

The proper viscosity (SAE) of 
the oil used is determined by the 
engine’s condition and other varia- 
bles. The local representative of any 
of the nationally-known oil com- 
panies is a good authority to con- 
sult when you are in need of advice 
on that subject. 

Every vehicle should receive what 
may be termed a “superficial inspec- 
tion’”’ at the time-equivalent of 1,000 
to 1,500 traveled miles. Thus, it 
may be combined with a 
lubrication. This inspection should 
include the checking of the lights, 
windshield wiper, generator charg- 
ing-rate, springs, shackle bolts, 
brakes, steering gear, fan belt, water 
pump, hose connections and gasoline 
and oil lines. The battery should be 
tested, too, and its liquid brought to 
proper level with distilled water, 
only. Air cleaners should be cleansed 
with distillate. 

At the end of every 5,000 miles of 


chassis 


travel each vehicle should get a 
“thorough inspection.” Together 
with the items above mentioned, this 
routine should include the checking 
of front-end alignment, a brake sys- 
tem overhaul and a complete engine 
tune-up. Front-end alignment is a 
“specialty” and should be done, 
where precision equipment is avail- 
able. It is an economy to replace 
doubtful brake lining, and to have 
ridged brake drums lathe-turned. 

Engine tune-up should include the 
checking of the distributor, carbure- 
tor and fuel pump. Spark plugs 
should be cleaned and their points 
adjusted. And it is a good idea to 
test cylinder compression. 

Major chassis overhaul may have 
to wait for a seasonal “slow down”— 
if any. But it ought not to be de- 
layed beyond the 50,000-mile point. 
As a preliminary, the chassis should 
be steam cleaned. This process re- 
moves clinging mud and grease, and, 
therefore, cuts down on dis-assembly 
labor. Steam cleaning also prepares 
the chassis for the seasonal spray- 
paint job it ought to have. In areas, 
where salt air is present, exposed 
metal rusts quickly. 

A chassis overhaul calls for fuel 
pump, main and_ connecting-rod 
bearing and valve reconditioning and 











the probable replacement of piston 
pins and rings. The crankcase, dif- 
ferential and transmission should be 
drained, washed out with solvent and 
refilled with fresh lubricant. 

Unless it contains non-freeze 
solution, the radiator ought to be 
drained and the whole engine cool- 
ing-system thoroughly flushed with 
running water, at least once every 3 
months, 

In connection with any program 
to make his automotive equipment 
last until he can get new, the whole- 
saler must insist that the vehicle's 
operator, whether driver or sales- 
man, takes an active interest in its 
mechanical welfare. For one thing, 
the operator should turn in, upon his 
return to “headquarters” a report 
(preferably written) covering any 
“trouble” or need for adjustment 
that has developed during his trip. 

The wholesaler who conducts his 
business with a limited number of 
vehicles must not be misled by the 
writer’s frequent use of the word 
“fleet.” The basic rules for me- 
chanical maintenance are the same 
for one vehicle or 100. And the 
fewer cars and trucks the whole- 


saler or his customers have the more 
important it is that their equipment 
gets conscientious care. 


The wholesaler who conducts his business with a limited number of vehicles 
must remember that the basic rule for mechanical maintenance is the same for 
one vehicle or 100. And the fewer cars, tractors or trucks the wholescler or his 
customers have the more important it is that all equipment gets conscientious care. 
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Seven Years of Post-War 
Will Wholesalers Let 








N_ the scheme of things 
commonly called “modern” busi- 


great 


ness, there is perhaps no single 
activity that almost from its very 
beginning was subjected to attack 
from more directions, than the one 
which concerns itself with the func- 
tions and mechanics of making prod- 
ucts of every type or description 
available to the spot demand of the 
ultimate consumer. 

Whether this function was carried 
on under the name of middleman, 
commission merchant, jobber, dis- 
tributor or wholesaler, made in the 
minds of the public, little or no dif- 
ference, and the average man, 
woman or child when hearing one of 
these terms mentioned in connection 
with any particular business, imme- 
diately would have visions of some- 
one or some business house that was 
making money for doing practically 
nothing, or, in other words, was 
leading the existence of a parasite 
thriving upon the wealth produced 
by others. 

Daily newspapers, neither in news 
items nor editorially, have done but 
little to create a better understand- 
ing of just how important a factor 
in our daily lives, distribution in its 
various phases has become. There- 
fore, when we hear the average per- 
son condemn in no mild language 
that class of business enterprise 
which is commonly and erroneously 
classified as “the middleman,” we 
might treat such condemnation with 
compassion and forgive them because 
they know no better. 

When, however, the members of 
all the other component branches of 
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an entire industry make a football 
out of its distributing branch and 
thereby threaten the very foundation 
of the entire industry, there can be 
no forgiveness because those re- 
sponsible actually do or should know 
better. 

During the first four or five 
decades of its existence, the electrical 
industry grew more or less like 
Topsy. Every individual or corpo- 
ration directly or indirectly a part of 
the electrical industry fought its 
battle for existence more or less 
single handedly. There was little 
or no effort at genuine cooperation 
between the several branches of the 
industry. Those engaged in the same 
line of business treated each other 
with suspicion, even though there 
actually did exist some national 
associations. 

None of them were greatly con- 
cerned with what those in the other 
branches of the industry were doing, 
and every concern was going along 
merrily fighting its own battle for 
existence and disregardng utterly the 
many factors originating in one or 
the other branches of the industry 
which exerted a direct and almost 
vital influence upon the future of 
the others. 

In those days the middleman of 
the electrical industry was called the 
“jobber.” No one knew just why 
jobbers came into the picture, few 
were willing to admit that necessity 
was its mother. 

Many of the manufacturers who 
marketed all their products through 
jobbers did so grudgingly and often 
wished that there might be another 


way of doing it. Manufacturers who 
sold to everybody who was willing 
to buy, gave the jobber little or no 
recognition, and as far as the con- 
sumers of electrical materials were 
concerned, they then as now, simply 
bought wherever they could get what 
they wanted quickest or cheapest. 

Then came what at first promised 
to be the dawn of a new era. Partly 
through the demands made upon the 
entire industry by our war needs; 
partly through the trying post-war 
years of 1919-20, there came into 
being a new vehicle which promised 
progress, namely: “Industry Con- 
sciousness.” For the first time in its 
history the jobber gained recognition 
as a separate and vital branch of the 
industry. 

On the one hand, far seeing execu- 
tives of the Central Station Branch 
and those representing important 
manufacturing interests, willingly 
admitted that the jobber actually was 
rendering important service to the 
entire industry and in exchange de- 
served full recognition and support. 

On the other hand, the contracting 
branch, through its national associa- 
tion, clearly defined its attitude 
toward the jobber and, in fact, 
urged its members to, as far as 
possible, purchase from jobbers. In 
other words, while the war and post- 
war period brought benefits of one 
kind and another to the electrical in- 
dustry, it brought nothing of greater 
importance and with more lasting 
and steadily increasing value to its 
members than this awakening of 
“Industry Consciousness.” 

It is worth a great deal to every- 
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one engaged in the electrical indus- 
try to have leaders of the various 
groups in full realization of the fact 
that the industry as a whole must be 
prosperous if each one of its 
branches is to prosper, or, in other 
words, the Central Station executive 
has learned to admit that he can 
build load for his power lines much 
more quickly if contractors in the 
territory are responsible business 
men and, in turn, that those con- 
tractors must have _ dependable 
sources of supplies manufactured by 
reliable manufacturers if they are to 
do their job so that the ultimate con- 
sumer, the public, will be satisfied 
with the service rendered. 

Unfortunately, this awakening to 
a sense of “Industry Consciousness” 
occurred when the nation was enter- 
ing one of the most trying periods in 
its history, its first modern ‘“‘post- 
war” period. Consequently the bene- 
fits to be expected from this feeling 
of group responsibility were rather 
slow to materialize. In fact, condi- 
tions in general, particularly for the 
distributing branch of the industry, 
were destined to become consider- 
ably worse before finally a definite 
turn for the better materialized. 

Manufacturers whose production 
capacity through the war had been 
increased far in excess of normal re- 
quirements were unwilling to face 
the facts and reduce production to 
limits which they could reasonably 
expect the industry to absorb. 

They thought that the decline in 
sales was due to lack of effort on the 
part of their distributors or jobbers, 
and based on the theory that more 


distributors meant more volume, 
they went out and virtually created 
endless numbers of additional out- 
lets. Full recognition as jobbers or 
distributors was given to contrac- 
tors who but recently had abandoned 
carrying their own tools. 

Salesmen, formerly employed by 
reputable jobbing houses, found it 
easy to start in the jobbing business 
because there were always manufac- 
turers ready to extend long credits, 
give consigned stocks or so-called 
“ledger balances.” 

Small manufacturers and dealers 
in lighting fixtures also proved an 
prey to the manufacturer’s 
salesman who was anxious to put 
additional jobbers or distributors on 
the company’s list. 

All these agencies seemed to be 
determined upon undermining the 
position of the jobber or distributor 
as an economic necessity in the in- 
dustry because it seemed that the 
old line jobbers and large and most 
dependable distributors would fall 
victim to them. 


easy 


Fortunately, however, the opposite 
has been the result, and out of the 
tremendous far reaching and radical 
changes that took place in the dis- 
tribution mechanism of the electrical 
industry, the jobber, or, as he is 
known today, the wholesaler finds 
himself in a stronger strategic posi- 
tion than he has enjoyed at any 
time within the iast twenty years. 

Possibly this statement will be 
challenged and I shall therefore give 
the four outstanding reasons for 
making it. 

1. Numerically speaking, there 
are today approximately ten inde- 
pendent electrical wholesale houses 
against one a decade ago. 

2. The number of cities wherein 
reputable electrical wholesalers are 
serving their territory with consid- 
erable efficiency and evident satis- 
faction to their customers has in- 
creased approximately six times. 

3. The tonnage of electrical ma- 
terials flowing through the ware- 
houses of wholesalers has mounted 
so that today a greater percentage 





loom in the distance. 





Written late in 1925 by a wholesaler, who even then ranked as a 
veteran of the industry, this review of the seven years following 
World War | recently was passed along to us "for what it was 
worth." We publish it herewith not merely because it constitutes 
a unique brief for wholesaling as an essential branch of business 
but also because now, in 1945, it deserves consideration as an 
involuntary forecast of a parallel period—the Post-War years that 
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MARKET BUILDE 


MANUFACTURING CO Seyler is doing this job 

regularly for Wholesalers 

Sharpsburg, P.O. to reach their prime 

PITTSBURGH, PA., P.O. BOX 7227 customers in the utility 

and rural electrification 

field. This is a current 

message appearing in 
Transmission and Electrical World! 

Distribution Engineers, 





Gentlemen: 


Everything points to 1945 being a most active year in the 
industry. A glance at the statistics reveal the largest main-—- 
tenance and new construction budget since 1941 and '42. 


Here is the Seyler five point program for 1945: 


1. Seyler will produce more pole line hardware 
to meet increasing demands of the Army Signal 
Corps. 


2. Seyler will continue to cooperate with the 
industry in supplying your essential needs. 


3. Seyler is reorganizing and retraining its sales 
engineers to be ready to work with you on post-— 
war construction plants. 


4. Seyler's engineering department is continuing 
its development work to provide new and better 
\)):7 hardware to meet your needs. 
“2: xv oO. eyler's uninterrupted production of pole 
___ # line hardware assures you of an adequate 


> % 
ne — and experienced source of supply at whatever 
time you call upon us. 





Throughout 1945 Seyler will continue to carry the load for 
both military and industry needs. We want you to feel free 
to consult us on any of your line construction problems. 


AND Sincerely yours, 


a oe 


P. S. The Seyler up-to-date handbook and catalog No. 43 is 
yours for the asking. 

















of the estimated possible tonnage 
actually finds its market through 
sales and warehousing functions of 
the wholesaler, than at any time in 
the history of the industry. 

4. The operating procedure of 


electrical contractors and dealers 
who constitute the bulk of the mar- 
ket has re-adjusted itself, and is now 
based upon the assumption, that no 
matter what kind of a job may come 
along, the material necessary for 
that job can be secured within 
twenty-four hours from the ware- 
house of a nearby wholesaler. 

Hand-to-mouth buying has _be- 
come the order of the day and no 
contractor or even a central station 
can pursue a hand-to-mouth policy 
of buying unless they know that 
whatever they may want will be 
available whenever they want it in 
the warehouse stock of the electrical 
wholesaler. 

Economic necessity coupled with 
the stringency of the times, called 
into being the hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing policy and the same forces were 
responsible for calling into being 
the means by which the maintaining 
of the hand-to-mouth buying policy 
would be assured. 

The contractors who were unwill- 
ing to buy considerable stocks of 
materials from distant points at a 
time when they had no immediate 
need for those materials, readily 
bought what they needed when they 
needed it from the nearest source 
of supply. Sometimes they even 
were willing to buy from a past or 
even present competitor who had 
“graduated,” simply because he hap- 
pened to have what they wanted 
when they wanted it. 

Jobbing houses that formerly se- 
cured a satisfactory volume of busi- 
ness from territories far remote 
from their warehouse and points to 
which freight shipments consumed 
the better part of a week, had found 
that it was entirely unprofitable to 
attempt serving those territories 
from a distant warehouse. 

In some cases these large whole- 
salers followed the lead taken by 
manufacturers and established work- 
ing arrangements with small local 
jobbers who had sprung into being. 
In other cases large concerns estab- 
lished branches for the purpose of 
serving compact territories in which 
they formerly enjoyed a satisfactory 


volume and where their reputation 
still could be considered as an im- 
portant good-will factor in securing 
sufficient business for making such 
branch houses a profitable operation. 

The big point, however, about 
this entire process of revolution is, 
that the distributing branch of the 
industry met each situation as it 
arose and worked out its own salva- 
tion to a point where it not merely 
maintained its status as an indis- 
pensable necessity, but strengthened 
the structure by which it served the 
industry through a larger number of 
units, more efficient and localized 
service, quicker deliveries and re- 
sulting increases in volume. 

These are not merely opinions but 
facts that can easily be verified by 
anyone who is willing to see and un- 
derstand what goes on about him. 
Unfortunately, there are many in- 
fluential executives in the industry 
who still look upon the wholesaler 
as a parasite, and to convince them 
of the injustice of such opinion, let 
me draw a simple but eloquent pic- 
ture of what would happen if there 
were no wholesalers. 

Roughly speaking, there are 
twenty-five thousand electrical con- 
tractors and dealers in the United 
States. Even the plainest wiring job 
taken from entrance switch to deliv- 
ery of the current at the socket uses 
material from twenty or more manu- 
facturers. 

These manufacturers, having no 
wholesalers available through whom 
to market their goods, would have to 
find ways and means of reaching 
those twenty-five thousand contrac- 
tors direct. They would have to 
establish machinery for granting 
credits, handling thousands of small 
orders through their shipping de- 
partment, doing the billing and the 
collecting. 

A manufacturer who today may 
do a volume of one million with per- 
haps ore hundred wholesalers would 
find himself obliged, in order to 
maintain that volume, to open credit 
relations with perhaps five thousand 
contractor accounts. 

He would be forced to multiply 
by fifty his accounting, billing and 
shipping facilities and expenses with- 
out in any way increasing his oppor- 
tunities for larger volume. It is 
obvious that this manufacturer 
would be forced to increase his 
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prices to a point where he could not 
sell his goods, or for lack of margin 
to take care of the increased ex- 
penses of the new set-up, he would 
probably before long face disaster. 

Now, let us for a moment con- 
sider the problems that the contrac- 
tor would have to face if there were 
no wholesalers. The center of popu- 
lation is in Southern Indiana. The 
center of manufacturing activities is 
in New England, or approximately 
one thousand miles removed. Under 
the most favorable conditions freight 
shipments over a one thousand mile 
haul will take six days. Express or 
parcel post shipments will take two 
days. 

The contractor then, would have 
to anticipate his needs on an aver- 
age of one week in advance. He 
would have to issue perhaps twenty 
orders on twenty different manu- 
facturers located probably in twenty 
different cities in order to get under 
way the shipments of materials 
needed in some particular job. 

Also, he or the manufacturer 
would have to absorb the numerous 
items of minimum transportation 
charges. He would have to pay the 
added expense of haulage from 
freight or express station to his 
place of business and, of course, he 
would have to pay numerous other 
direct and indirect charges which 
previously had not been a factor in 
his cost accounting. 

His cost of operation, even if the 
initial cost of the merchandise were 
to remain the same, would still be in- 
creased to such an extent that the 
price of electrical installations to the 
ultimate consumer would become 
prohibitive. 

The only alternative open to the 
electrical contractor would be to 
carry in stock sufficient quantities 
of all the various materials to enable 
him doing a job when it comes along 
instead of having to wait for mate- 
rials to come from the factory. 

When we realize that only per- 
haps at the most liberal estimate 20 
per cent of the twenty-five thousand 
contractors now in existence would 
be financially qualified to maintain 
such large and varied stocks, it be- 
comes obvious that the progress of 
the entire industry would be re- 
tarded to a deplorable extent if the 
industry should attempt to function 
without wholesale distribution. 
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Tell Your Customers These Facts 
The Chances for Reconversion - - 








William L. Batt 


EWSPAPERMEN have the 
expression “hot news” to de- 
scribe something — significant 
but not yet released for publication, 


and that is what I understand | 
have for you today. I didn’t know 
it until a newspaperman friend of 


mine told me; and I must confess 
that I had little enough to do with 
originating it. The other day I had 
luncheon with Paul Leach, who as 
you probably know, is the disting- 
uished Washington correspondent 
for the Chicago Daily News and 
the Knight newspapers. 

Paul asked me for some cumula- 
tive production figures on our war 
How much war material 
tanks, guns, planes, etc., 


programs. 
has the 
United States made since the pro- 
We jotted down a 
few notes of things we wanted and 
the WPB statistical department ran 
up the figures for us. 

| had, of to them 
cleared for security, and when they 
were cleared our WPB information 
section made the to 


gram began? 


course, get 


comment me 
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War Production Board 


Deputy Member of the Combined Production and Resources Board 
U.S. Member of the Combined Raw Materials Board 


that they had not been made public 
before. 


When I told Paul this, and told 
him that I was to see the men of 
Rotary here today he generously 


agreed that I could give out these 
figures, together with some warn- 
ings, and some critical interpreta- 


tions, so that no one—when he 
heard these figures—would drift 
off into some comfortable dream 


that just because the country has 
accomplished one production mir- 
acle, our job is finished. 

I want to try to prove to you in 
these few minutes that, much as 
we have done in the past, our job 
really is just beginning. I don’t say 
that as a pious platitude. You read 
the newspapers, as I do. You know 
that in Europe it is possible we may 
be seeing the beginning of the end, 
but in the Orient, regardless of the 
brilliant achievements of our mili- 
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tary forces—Army, Navy, and Ma- 


rine—we are still witnessing 
dents, not finalities. 


inci- 
is still 
a desperately serious job to be done, 


There 


and no man can see the end. 
Do you all remember that 
ning soon after Pearl 
January 6, 1942—when President 
Roosevelt—that dreamer in_ the 
White House, who had never met 
a payroll—issued his call for 60,- 
000 planes, 8 million dead-weight 
tons of shipping, 45,000 tanks? 
How many of us here thought it 
a terribly high goal to set? Maybe 
some looked on it as a usual Amer- 
ican exaggeration—all right to hope 
for and maybe frightening to the 
enemy—but not very realistic. 
Well, today I can tell you that 
since July 1, 1940 and up to the 
first of this year, we have produced 
246,845 airplanes of all types. 
These have a total airframe weight 
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On War Production, SurplusGsoods-- 
When? Where? How Soon?” 








and weight is really a more ac- 
urate measure of airplane produc- 
tion than is number—of 1,992,587,- 
00 pounds. Of these 28,471 have 
heen heavy bombers having a total 
rframe 607,899,000 
vessels we 
45,384,000 dead- 
weight tons of ocean-going cargo 


ships. Of naval vessels there have 


weight of 
rounds. In merchant 
have produced 


1 


en constructed no fewer than 56,- 
097. Think of that: 

Of machine guns we have pro- 
luced 2,422,099, and of rifles, 5,- 
942,385. We have produced 5,163,- 
826 carbines and 1,926,405 subma- 
chine guns. 

The president wanted 45,000 
tanks. Well, we have actually 
turned out 75,000 tanks, and 130,- 
017 tank and self-propelled guns to 
go with them. We have turned out 
55,252 field artillery weapons, 8,- 
669 of them over 105-mm. We have 
produced 110,945 trucks over 2'%- 
ton capacity and 658,523 light- 
heavy trucks. 

We have produced 37,198,000,- 
000 rounds of small arms ammuni- 
tion. We have produced 2,927,502 
short tons of ground artillery am- 
munition; 4,130,000 short tons of 
aircraft bombs, 59,646,000 gre- 
nades. 

Our communications, radio and 
electronic equipment represent a 
combined cost of $9,405,000,000. 

Now these are some stratospheric 
figures; no country has remotely 
matched them and every American 
may justifiably feel proud of his 
country, that in four years became 
such an arsenal. Now I can imag- 
ine that somebody may be saying: 
If we have produced at that rate 
and if we are continuing to produce 





*Excerpts from an address deliv- 
ered before the Rotary Club of New 
York, March 1, 19465. 
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at a rate—which is approximately 
the case—equal to the present com- 
bined total production of all our 
allies and enemies, why can’t we 
start talking about reconversion to 
civilian goods? 

Well, we were in some mighty 
serious trouble in November and 
December. I doubt if the true sit- 
uation ever was widely understood 
but as long as I am dealing in news 
here today I might as well discuss 
it. 

Late last summer and early fall 
many of our people thought the war 
would be over in Europe by No- 
vember or December. Civilians 
were not the only ones who thought 
so. Many of our military leaders, 
as you remember, went on record 
to the same effect. 
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In WPB we had some rather 
extensive plans for reconversion 
for the country. And we did 
quite a bit of reconverting of our 
own. At one time we were issu- 
ing spot orders for return to 
civilian goods manufacture of 
1,000 a week. 

In WPB and in the military con- 
stant pressure was kept up for con- 
tinued production of orders on 
hand, but there was fairly wide- 
spread slowing down in placing new 
orders for many things. Partly, 
this is because the military expected 
the fighting in Europe to end soon, 
and partly because battle experience 
was causing them to turn to new 
models in many of their require- 
ments and they did not have, at 
that time, their completed plans and 
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Survey Reveals Strong Trend to 


Fluorescent Lighting in the Home 


Keen Public Interest Points to Big 
Postwar Market in Residential Field 


Popular interest in fluorescent lighting 
in the home—as revealed by an impartial 
survey conducted by a leading market re- 
search organization, at the 
Sylvania Electric’s Sales Research De- 
partment considerably  ex- 
panded use of modern type of 
illumination. 


indicates 
this 


Of the more than 3,000 persons inter- 
viewed in the only about 10% 
now have fluorescent lighting. Almost 
half of these, however, expect to install 
more fluorescent after the war. 


survey, 


Of those now without fluorescent light- 
ing, 16% plan to install it in one or more 


request of 





rooms. Among this group, the kitchen is 
by far the most popular choice. (See 
percentages shown in the chart below.) 
The living room was the second choice, 
followed by bathroom, bedroom, dining 
room and basement. With those now hav- 
ing some fluorescent lighting, the bath- 
room outranked the living room. 


This growing interest suggests that 
wholesalers may find the residential field 
a profitable one. While sales will to some 
extent be dependent on the development 
of new fixtures, it is apparent that the 
home should receive full consideration 
in wholesalers’ plans. 





SYLVESTER SURVEY 





“You plan to have fluorescent lighting 
in both the kitchen and the bathroom. 
Now, how about the basement?” 





Dip YOU KNow... 











That 79% of the people having fluores 
cent lighting in their homes expressed 
themselves as entirely satisfied with it? 
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specifications for the new models. 

But the effect of this on the aver- 
age manufacturer was obvious. I 
recall myself making one of my in- 
frequent visits to the Philadelphia 
plant that I left when I entered the 
Government service; I remember 
that the manager there let me look 
at his backlog of orders and pointed 
out to me how they had_ been 
shrinking. He told me that as a 
consequence he was cutting back on 
his orders for new which 
seemed to me like the obvious thing 
to do. 

That sort of thing went on quite 
widely in industry. 


steel, 


I suppose it is 
responsible, among other causes, for 
our present very stringent situation 
in steel. Everywhere buyers were 
cutting back so that when the end 
came, they would not be caught 
with surplus inventory. In the 
meantime, the augmented Pacific 
campaign, including the landings in 
the Philippines, got ahead of sched- 
ule, and its very speed was an added 
drain on supplies. 

Moreover, no sooner had 
cutback plans begun to take shape 
and most of us started thinking 
about the good old days, then the 
Germans suddenly stiffened. Then 
came the Ardennes break-through. 

There we were, involved up to 
our necks in an all-out, 2-front war, 
suddenly grown desperately serious, 
and with much of our war produc- 
tion here gradually slumping off, 
with manpower daily growing 
tighter. 

With this picture I think you can 
understand why we at WPB 
seemed a little bit frantic in our out- 
cry for production a few weeks 
ago. It was, and is, serious. More 
goods in many critical items, but 
particularly ammunition, heavy 
guns, combat vehicles, tires, bombs 
and rockets, must be available and 
quickly. The next point I want to 
get over to you is that we must 
learn from this recent experience. 

We must not under-estimate 
the Japanese any more than we 
have now learned not to under- 
estimate the Germans. We have 
got to get our domestic produc- 
tion up to the necessary level 
immediately and, gentlemen, we 
have got to keep it there until 
the very last shot is fired. My 
experience with our thinking 
and talking about reconversion 


these 





early last fall leaves me with the 
feeling, much as I regret to have 
to say so, that this is no time to 
be talking about reconversion, 
and I’m convinced that we’ve 
got to be much more cautious in 
talking about it in the future. 

Such thinking and such planning 
—and I wish this were not so — 
seems immediately to reflect itself 
in less energetic war production. 
Most of us believed for a long time 
that we could carry forward two 
jobs at once—think reconversion 
while producing all-out. We tried 
and we couldn’t do it. I don’t want 
to sound too much like a pessimist. 
I am just speaking to you with 
deepest sincerity from the basis of 
our actual experience. 

I am a little proud in my own 
mind that I never set a date for 
the end of the German war. I am 
not going to set a date for the end 
of the Japanese war. I read the 
good headlines with great interest 
and much delight but there are 
three things about the Japanese that 
must not be overlooked: (a) The 
Japanese land army is numerically 
teday just about as large as the 
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German army was at its peak; (b) 
the largest portion of the Japanese 
army and what is really their “‘first- 
team” army is still up north in 
Manchuria; (c) they are still a 
desperately dangerous enemy with 
completely unknown powers of con- 
tinued resistance. 

Our present naval operations and 
victories must certainly be prelim- 
inary to big military landings some- 
where, at the end of supply lines 
three times as long as those that 
have separated us from the Ger- 
mans, and lacking an advance 
fortress base such as we had in 
Britain, we must conduct a land 
war, possibly of a scale comparable 
to that we have waged in Europe, 
at that tremendous distance. 

I have no crystal ball. I cannot 
pretend to tell you what is coming. 
I only say that in war it is best and 
least expensive to prepare for the 
worst. The war in the East may be 
a much bigger affair than many of 
us have supposed. This means a 
bigger, and a different, production 
job. 

Our war factories are today turn- 
ing out weapons that are not the 
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"at laf Y Al w Where You Want | 


Ors se: ss hee ree When You Want It— 


Battery, 6V. 26 amp. hour capacity. 
Shown with Big Beam Charger. 


TT 


PORTABLE 
ELECTRIC 
HAND | 

LAMP 





: 
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A 2500 FT. BEAM OR A BRIGHT DIFFUSED LIGHT 


This is, in brief, the story of sturdy, efficient, long-lived Big Beam. 
But the full story is a long one. For Big Beam is at work on thou- 
sands of jobs now— in industry—construction—maintenance—trans- 
portation—on farms— boats—warehouses— mines — railroads — 
wherever work is done its uses are unlimited. 

Big Beam is helping to win the war on all fronts, military and 
industrial—but the time will come when Big Beam will again be 
available for play—sports, hunting, fishing, camping and all civil- 
ian uses. 

This is why Big Beam is a valuable item for you to add to your 
line and push—an item of exceptionally varied uses—sold at 
attractive prices—an item that can be counted on to help swell your 
sales and your profits. Get started with Big Beam NOW! Storage 
battery or dry cell models. Write for catalog and particulars. 


Dept. G + 11 E. Hubbard St. « Chicago 11, Ill. 


Other Dry Cell Models 





No. 700 EH with emergency trouble 
lamp, giving double lamp use. Pow- 
ered by 4 No. 6 Dry Cell Batteries 





No. 700—Powered by 4 No. 6 Dry 
Cell Batteries 





No. 1000—Powered by 9 v. Dry Cell 
Battery 





No. 700D—Dual Head. Powered by 
4 No. 6 Dry Cell Batteries 
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same as the weapons we were pro- 
ducing only a year ago. The pat- 
tern is generally larger and always 
better. I can tell you that our mili- 
tary men may not use much of the 
equipment they have employed in 
Europe against the Japanese. Secre- 
tary Stimson says they will use 
what they can. But men fighting in 
the tropics and in many parts of 
the Orient require, as you know, 
different clothing than men fighting 
in northwest Europe. Weapons de- 
signed for the fairly good highways 
and rail transportation of Europe 
are not necessarily adapted to the 
primitive conditions of the Far 
last. 

Further than that, just the me- 
chanical job of cleaning up, repair- 
ing and packing much of the equip- 
ment, which we have been using in 
Europe, so that it could be shipped 
to the Pacific is an appalling job 
and to a very considerable degree 
simply not practicable. Anyone who 
has been through the business of 
assembling materiel and spares at 
the point of production for use 
abroad will understand that  situa- 
tion only too well. 

I think the inevitable result must 
be therefore that as we move to the 
Orient from Europe, our Army and 
\ir Force will have to be pretty 
completely re-equipped. This is an- 
other part of the big job ahead of 
us. 

I remember last summer Don- 
ald Nelson, Charlie Wilson, Cap 
Krug, and myself were thinking 
in terms of a 40 per cent recon- 
version at the end of the Ger- 
man war. Today whenever we 
think of those cut-back figures 
at all, which I can assure you is 
rarely, our most optimistic fig- 
ure for post V-E Day reconver- 
sion is 20 per cent, and certainly 
I don’t see that ahead for many 
months. 

All out production up to the 
moment of the firing of the last shot 
inevitably means that we shall end 
with vast quantities of surplus 
goods. 

I have heard estimates that these 
goods will range in cost from 25 to 
50 billion dollars. 

\Ve are going to be criticised for 
having overbought. One of our top 
generals told me one day that after 
the war he was going to try to find 
a nice little house up near the Cap- 


itol, because he knows he will spend 
the next five years explaining to one 


Committee or an- 
other why there was such a surplus. 

Well, I have explained to you 
why we must produce up to the last 
shot. 


Congressional 


It’s an inescapable concomi- 
tant of well-planned war. You 
might as well face that fact now 
and not cry about it later. 

We went through all this once 
before, you remember. Back in 
1921 a House Committee had Char- 
lie Dawes before it. Charlie, of 
course, had been the purchasing 
agent for the AEF. 

The scene was described to me 
the other day. All morning Dawes 
squirmed in his chair, bit at his 
pipe, his annoyance getting beyond 
control. Representative Bland 
asked him, “Is it not true that ex- 
cessive prices were paid for some 
articles ?” 

“Sure, we paid,” 
“we didn’t stop to dicker. 


Dawes rasped, 
Why, 
man alive, we had to win the war.” 

“Ts it not true,” Bland persisted, 
“that excessive prices were paid for 
mules ?” 

“Hell and Maria,” 
claimed, leaping from his chair, “I 
would have paid horse prices for 
sheep if the sheep could have pulled 
artillery to the front!” 

Well, gentlemen, | 
pretty big figures, 25 to 50 billion 
dollars, for the material that may 
be left on our hands when the 
That, of course, is 


Dawes ex- 


used some 


shooting stops. 
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purely a speculative figure. The 
point | am trying to make is that 
the necessity for all-out production, 
well past any possible military dan 
ger, will mean a certain amount of 
supplies _ left 
What we are asking is that our pro- 
duction people 


weapons and over 
our working men 
and women, our plant 
and owners—paddle the canoe right 
up to the brink of the waterfall. 
This means we must provide some 


managers 


shock absorbers for labor and man- 
agement, financial and other help 
for workers 1f they need it in mak- 
ing the transition from war jobs to 
peace-time jobs, contract termina- 
tion provisions for management. 
We must resolve now not to heap 
blame on the supply officers and 
production men who are ordering 
the material and getting it out. 
These all add to the cost of the war. 

And it is likely that we shall end 
up with a lot of planes in which the 
aluminum is not worth melting 
down for the one-half cent a pound 
or so it will bring. Certainly we 
shall have a great many tanks that 
we won't know what to do with: 
we may have ships rusting at anch- 
or, and on our hands thousands of 
other items necessary in war but 
valueless in peace. 

Yes, the price of all this may be 
big; but it is part of the cost of vic- 
tory. And, gentlemen, in the quick 
est possible winning of that war we 
shall have saved the civilization of 
the world. 








GET THE BACKING OF THE 


COFFEE INDUSTRY 
FOR YOUR 


COFFEE MAKER 


= IS A REAL OPPORTUNITY for manufacturers of 
home coffee brewing devices to get the cooperation of 
the coffee industry behind them! 

The National Coffee Association, in conjunction with 
its campaign to promote greater coffee enjoyment and 
consumption, is sponsoring this Seal of Recommenda- 
tion. 

It will be awarded only to manufacturers of brewing 
devices for the home which prove, by accurate and 
impartial tests, that the coffee brewed according to the 
manufacturer's instructions meets the standards set up 
by the Association’s brewing committee. 











Today / 


This Seal will be extensively promoted by the Pan- 
American Coffee Bureau, through magazine, newspaper 


and radio advertising, as the consumer's guide to greater 
coffee enjoyment and satisfaction. It will be established 
as the one unquestionable assurance of a product de- 
signed to brew good coffee. Only those coffee makers 
displaying this Seal will enjoy the approval and recom- 
mendation of authorities in the coffee industry. 

Ensure the backing of the coffee trade for your prod- 
ucts. Take full advantage of this sure-fire way to increase 
your sales and profits. Write today for complete infor- 
mation and application forms. 


IMPORTANT FACTS TO REMEMBER 


1. Seal will be extensively promoted. 
>. Seal may be displayed on brewing device and 
used in all advertising and promotional 
material. 


Brewing devices will be judged by tests that are 
scientifically accurate and impartial. 


3. 


4. There will be no unfavorable publicity of devices 
which fail to meet specifications. Names of ap- 
plicants will be strictly confidential. 


5, Devices failing to pass initial tests may be re- 
checked at no additional charge. 


National Coffee Association experts will be 
available for valuable advice and consultation. 


The Friendly Drink ...from Good Neighbors 


PAN-AMERICAN COFFEE BUREAU 
120 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


BRAZIL 


COLOMBIA COSTA RICA CUBA DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


EL SALVADOR GUATEMALA MEXICO VENEZUELA 


in cooperation with THE NATIONAL COFFEE ASSOCIATION 
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six of one and half a 
dozen of the other—not 
when you handle Wake- 
field’s business-getting 
new BEACON. This fix- 
ture comes ready for im- 
mediate ceiling mounting—but is instantly 
adaptable to stem suspension by use of the 
Wakefield Stem and Canopy Assembly 
No. 7. 


And not only is the new BEACON always 
ready to furnish top-flight fluorescent 
lighting, but it can be installed so much 
more quickly and easily! Simplified con- 








ALSO THE GRENADIER . . 


THE ADMIRAL 


You don’t have to stock . 


_7 —BOOSTS YOUR PROFITS 


with fewer units to stock; easier, quicker installations 


4 


leKe 


struction helps cut time and labor, increase 
your customers’ profits and yours. 


Here’s why the new BEACON is easier to 
mount. You simply slip stems into an al- 
ready fastened ceiling strap, where they 
lock themselves firmly by spring action— 
giving you strength, simplicity and safety. 
One man can install this fixture—and do it 
in half the usual time! 


The new BEACON is equally simple to in- 
stall in ceiling mount. Write us for details 
on this four lamp fluorescent beauty. Stock 
fewer units and help your customers and 
yourself to realize greater profits .. . with 
the BEACON. The F. W. Wakefield Brass 
Co., Vermilion, Ohio. 
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* Brietalog — E-B-R’s own original ver- 
sion of modern condensed cataloging. 


Published by 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY sew vone’ts, x.1.| 
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Your of ficient Swan 





E-B-R is published for just one reason — to help you in 
your daily work of selecting the electrical products you 
need. It is the only reference published in, and for, the 
electrical industry. 

It is not just a collection of manufacturers catalogs — 
or Briefalogs* — bound together. It is not just a directory 
of electrical products and their manufacturers. It is not 
just an index of trade names, and company names and 
addresses. It is al] of these combined. And here is the 
way to use it for maximum efficiency: 


Do you know the name of the manufacturer 

whose product you want to order? 
Then look first in the manufacturer's Briefalog Index, pages 4 
to 6, or in the Company and Trade Name Index, pages 693 to 724 


Do you know what product you want, 

but not the name of the manufacturer? 
Then look first in the Directory of Manufacturers which starts 
on page 535. You will find all known manufacturers listed under 
the product heading. (Note that all products are indexed under 
the noun or principal word. ) 
When you locate the correct group of manufacturers, always 
refer next to the product data of those with boldfaced listings — 
and you will promptly get further buying data. 


Do you know the trade name. 
but not the Company name? 


Then look first in the Company and Trade Name Index, starting 
on page 693. 


If you do not find what you want, write us 
and we will try to send you the desired information. 


Every effort is made to have E-B-R complete and up-to-date at 
the time it goes to press. Naturally, in the year that passes 
between one issue and another, new products are announced 
new manufacturers enter the field, old manufacturers bring out 
new lines. All this is entered in our files, so we probably can 
find exactly the data you want. This is a service we are glad 
to render. 


YOU CAN BE A BIG HELP TO US, TOO. 


If you see ways in which E-B-R-can be made still more 
useful to you, please write us your suggestions. We will 
welcome them. 

If you have any thoughts on ways in which certain 
manufacturers could improve the presentation of their 
catalog data, tell us that too — and we will try to improve 
their copy in the next edition. 


In short, help us to help you. 
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WPB Orders 


Motors and Controls Sales 
Need End-Use Identification 


control equipment needed for 
pecific war uses must be identified 
according to the ultimate end uses 
which the items are required, 

W PB said last month. 

(his action was taken by issu- 
unwce of Direction 1 to Table 6 
General Industrial Equipment) to 
General Scheduling Order M-293. 


identification are fractional and in- 
tegral horsepower motors and gen- 
erators (except specifically de- 
signed airborne types), electric mo- 
tor control equipment, small air cir- 


rated 600 volts or less for lighting 
and power distribution of the wall- 
mounted type for shipboard use. 


ment containing these electric mo- 
tors or controls also must be iden- 
tified. 

Identification will be initiated by 
the Army, Navy, United States 
Maritime Commission, their prime 
contractors, or any other ultimate 
user when such equipment is need- 
ed for incorporation into products 
to be used directly by a military 


agency of the United States or un- 


(ler the Lend-Lease Act, or for use 
plants making products to be 
used by any military agency. 
Sufficient information must be 
given to the supplier to enable him 
io identify the purpose for which 
he electric motors and_ control 
equipment will be used. When nec- 
essary, the supplier can extend the 
hlentification to his own suppliers. 
dentification must be furnished 
with each order for items placed in 
the future by any ultimate user, and 
quickly as practicable for each 
er already placed. 

‘he purpose of requiring identi- 
fication of these orders is to make 
wossible for WPB to take addi- 
honal priority action when neces- 
Kary to assure delivery of identified 
tems of the most urgent war pro- 
krams on the dates required and to 
kive the supplier more definite in- 
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formation as an aid in scheduling 
production. 


Rated orders for electric motors | —& 


Items of equipment requiring | 


breakers, aircraft switches and | 
circuit breakers, and panel boards 


Purchases of items of other equip- 


GOLD STANDARD! Silex is the standard by 
which all coffee makers are judged. 


“24-K” PRESTIGE! Silex adds to your reputation 
for carrying the top brand in every line. 


THE REAL THING! No need to say ‘just as good 
as Silex.”” Many people already know that only 
coffee makers plainly marked ‘‘Silex’’ can make coffee 
so clear and full flavored . . . that only the Silex coffee 
maker has the patentedFLA VOR-GUARD filter. And 
millions more are learning, from Silex advertising. 


GOOD AS GOLD in your inventory! Another 
Silex feature that can’t be duplicated is the way Silex 
products move off your shelves. 


GOLDEN TOUCH in advertising! Silex national 
ads dominate the field—in frequency, in number of 


consumers reached, and in the mouth-watering way 
they stress Silex coffee goodness, obtainable only with 
coffee makers marked Silex. 


GOLDEN PROSPECTS ahead for you—with sen- 


sational new coffee maker developments and the 
already proven Silex Steam Iron, ready to launch 
the minute peacetime production can be resumed! 





THE co. HARTFORD 1, CONN. «+ ST. JOHNS, P. Q., CANADA 


DE MARK REGISTERED U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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WERE'S THE 
“INSIDE STORN OF aX. \3 


NEN ROYAL: ORR 


(Vov-RENEWN ABLE FUSE 


... its 5 superior features 
are all on the INSIDE 
where they count! 












pb Newly developed “GRID” link 
replaces ordinary multiple 
links... 


Heavy cross-bar anchors 
link and blade in com- 
plete assembly .. . 


Flow-solder Contact 
merges link and blade 
into one element... 


Stud riveted into 
crossbar locks all 
parts into single, , 
firm unit... 


Rigid girder assem- 
bly cannot turn, 
twistorloosen .. . 


a a a a 


a= = = 
eo” “= 


Complete catalog in- 
formation available 
upon request. Write 
for your copy—TODAY! 








(Vo RENEWABLE FUSES 


stay cooler... Qe oe, 
rotection to vital EQuiymMmen 


ROVAL ELECTRIC WCRRNTUCKETRA. 












(Continued from page 75) 


Chicago Association Forms 
Retail Appliance Group 


gic of an appliance a 
radio dealers group within the ( 
cago Electric Association is now un 
way to create a closer relationship betwe 
all branches of the electric industry 
that area, according to Major A. A. Gr: 
secretary-manager of the association 

present the Chicago Electric Associati 
consists of 


wholesalers, manufacture 


contractors and utilities. The addition 
this dealer group will mean representati 
from every branch of the industry. 
Under the new setup, campaigns, pr 
motions and _ other 


worked ort 


programs can 


which will ma‘e 


rossi 
greatly increased benefits for all the i 
dustry. 

formed 


A newly dealer cooperation 


committee of the Electric Associati 
went to work immediately after 
Board’s decision, and the following 


recommendations were submitted and a 
proved: 

1. With the availability of appliances 
after V-E 
should offer all possible help to dealers 


Day, the Electric Associatior 


that will assist them in developing a cor 
structive sales program. 

2. All dealers who will sell major or 
traffic appliances should be invited to he- 
come members of the Electric Associa 
tion and pay our regular dues of $25.0) 
per year to enable us to cooperate wit 
them. 

3. So that the better and more profit 
appliances may be sold, dealers 
should, be encouraged to use the utilities 
or other payment plan, and they should be 
shown how to use it. 

4. Regular monthly meetings should b 
arranged for dealers. These should fea 
ture monthly campaigns to promote sp¢ 


able 


cial appliances. Advertising, window dis 
plays, demonstrations, and other sales 
helps should be provided to insure su 
cessful campaigns 

5. We want all active dealers to ben 
fit from this program. They should | 
invited through personal contacts by those 
who know them best—the representatives 
of all wholesalers who distribute appli 
ances. 


6. The solicitation of members should 
begin at the earliest possible time so tl 
our organization can be completed and 
plans will be in readiness when appliances 
are available. 


7. Major Gray should preside at al 
dealer meetings so that all dealers wil 
have equality. 

8. Membership will be open to all ele 
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appliance and radio dealers in metro- 


wlitan Chicago. 


OPA Plans Curb On 


Excessive Repair Costs 


’reliminary action in a program de- 
ned to curb excessive charges to the 
blic for repairs to household and other 
pliances and to automobiles and farm 
lipment was announced by the Office of 
ce Administration last month. 

\uthority was granted OPA’s nine re- 
nal offices, effective March 19, 1945, 
require repair shops for these equip- 
nt groups that charge an hourly rate 
customers to give detailed invoices 
all cases and to keep detailed time 


re ords. 


These two requirements will provide a 
eck on time charged customers against 


me actually used on the repair jobs. 


here an unreasonable discrepancy is 
und to exist between the two totals 


propriate enforcement measures will be 


taken. 


OPA said that complaints had been 
eived over a considerable period that 
me repair shops, particularly those for 
usehold appliance repairs, are charging 
orbitant prices. Such shops repair elec- 
c irons, washing machines, refrigera- 
rs, vacuum cleaners, radios, etc. 

Repair prices generally are “frozen” to 
eir highest March, 1942, levels at pres- 


ent, under the services regulation. 


One of the chief methods used to ob- 


tain higher prices than allowed under the 
prevailing “freeze” ceilings has been to 
harge for more time than actually spent 
n the repairs, OPA said, and any action 


at might be taken by OPA field offices 


nder the authority granted today would 


confined to establishments that use an 
urly rate in pricing any of the services 
ey supply. 

[he uniform pattern decided upon for 
e in any area action issued by OPA 











HONORABLE SERVICE button is- 
sued to all who are honorably dis- 
charged from the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps and Coast Guard, is now being 
worn by more than a million veterans. 
The War Department is anxious for all 
civilians to recognize and know the 
meaning of this button. 
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No. 1184-M_ 
RLM THREADED ADJUSTABLE PORCELAIN 
DOME REFLECTOR ENAMELED FLOODLIGHT 








LIGHTING UNITS 




















% The immensity — not to speak of the 
urgency—of war production, demands light- 
ing installations that have been proved. 
QUAD Units are the selection of Contractors 
to aid in this important work. 


% The QUAD line of Industrial Lighting 
Fixtures—RLM and other porcelain enam- 
eled units—fills all high intensity require- 
ments. The need for so many additional 
installations necessitated by the war pro- 
gram means that QUAD is the line to take 
care of any lighting need. 


QUAD ... for today and for tomorrow. 


QUADRANGLE MFG. COMPANY 


4/24. of Iucancd Le 4 us FD laor joead Li ghiting r 0 sea nutes ad 


32 SO PEORIA ST. CHICAGO. ILL. 
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Mr. Tops, the Paragon 
symbol of quality 








700 Series 








2500 Series 
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BUILDER 


Paragon time switches and industrial 
timers win friends and satisfy customers. 
They insure top quality installations. Use 
them on your next job. 


Only $13.00 List 


300 Series self-lubricating time switches 
are accurate and durable for controlling 
stokers, oil burners, blowers, pumps, 
valves, air conditioning, etc. America’s 
leading time switch value. 


Cime Delay Relays 


The time cycle of Paragon synchronous 
motor operated, instantaneous reset, type 
relaysis unaffected by vibration or changes 
in ambient temperature. For motor and 
tube protection. 


7- Day Cime Switches 


. . are designed for presetting heating or 
ventilating schedules on a weekly basis 
with independent daily operations. 


Manual ly Preset Oimers 


The 2500 series is designed to close or 
open a circuit at the end of a preset in- 
terval, such as attic fan control. 


Send for complete bulletin. All these units 
are designed and built by a pioneer in the 
automatic timing field. 

PARAGON ELECTRIC COMPANY 
715 OLD COLONY BUILDING 
ILLINOIS 


Paragon Chicay 


CHICAGO 5, 


c ‘ JIPMEN 
BUN DERS OF ELECTRICAL EQUIP t 





field offices sets forth these two require 
ments: 

1. Detailed invoices must be supplied a 
customers, whether requested or not, a1 
copies must be retained by the shop fe 
inspection. The details required are liste 
and are for the purpose of showing actua 
hours charged customers and the basi 
for the time charged. 

2. Shops must keep records showin 
the name of each employee doing repai 
work, the number of hours worked dail 
as well as during each pay period, by ea 
employee, and a separate statement show 
ing how much of this work was per 
formed on internal jobs for which no di 
rect charge is made customers. Record 
also must be kept showing the amount 61 
wages paid these employees in each pa 
period. 

OPA said that where such records al 
ready are being kept, and are. availabl 
for OPA inspection, new ones need not 
be prepared. 


Approve Standards 
For Handbook Sheets 


The National Electrical Wholesalers 
Association has announced that studies by 
its catalog committee, conducted during a 
period of several months, resulted in ap- 
proval of the following standards for 
salesmen’s handbook sheets published by 
individual manufacturers. 
sheet—8% x ll 
as to permit cutting 


1. Overall size of 
inches, so printed 
to a size of 8% x 10 inches, particularly 
in the case of sheets published for appara 
tus and supply items 

2. A minimum binding margin of 1% 


inches; margin unpunched. 


? 


3. Colors as follows: 


For cost to distributor goldenrod 


For cost to wholesaler ....russet 
For cost to dealer or contractor. ...blue 
For cost 10 COmsUMEr ......... 666-5 pink 


When put to a mail vote of the mem 
bers of the Association the final tabula 
tion showed the overwhelming vote rati: 
of more than 20 to 1 in favor of all re 
commendations. 

Many years ago N.E.W.A. suggested 
almost these same standards, the only dif- 
ference being in the size of the sheet 
now recommended to be 11 inches instead 
of the former 10 inches in length. Manu 
facturers have generally followed these 
suggested standards ever since their orig- 
inal adoption by the Association 

The Catalog Committee consists of the 
following N.E.W.A. members : 

A. C. Prange, chairman, General Elec 
Supply Corp., Bridgeport, Conn.; J. T 
Morgan, Charleston Elec’l Supply Co 
Charleston, W. Va.; H. D. Roden, Roden 
Electrical Sup. Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; G 
H. Wahn, George H. Wahn Co., 
Mass 


3oston, 
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R. J. RASMUSSEN, new supply de- 
partment salesman for Graybar, Los 
ingeles, is not new to the Graybar or- 
canization. He was merchandise man- 
ager for Graybar in Detroit before he 
went West in 1941 to be a salesman 
for General Electric Supply Corpora- 
tion and later with the U. S. Bureau of 
Census studying the West Coast war 
industry areas. 








1944 Was Record Year, 
Manufacturers Report 


\ll-time highs in the production of 

trical goods were established in 1944 
three of the large manufacturers who 
sued their annual reports last month 
Net sales billed by the General Electric 
mpany during 1944 totaled $1,353,000,- 
0). In announcing this record volume, 
irles IX. Wilson, president of GE, said 
it the company’s efforts had been di- 
ted during the year to the production 
war equipment and combat apparatus, 
itured by the GE jet propelsion aircraft 
gine, the central gunnery control system 
the B-29 Superfortress. This was the 
rth successive year in which the com- 
y has increased its production. Of the 
npany’s net income of $50,800,000, the 
m of $40,300,000 was paid in dividends 
the 234,732 stockholders. 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. an 
inced that shipments in 1944 in- 
ased 67 per cent over 1943, with a 
il of $101,527,015.15. This total in- 
des the products of Colonial Radio 
rporation, Buffalo, N. Y., since it was 
rchased by Sylvania in May, 1944. Less 
in 12 per cent of Sylvania’s production 
nt for civilian consumption. Consoli- 
ted net income was $2,053,235, equal to 
04 a share on 1,000,000 shares of com 
n stock. 

Sales for the Westinghouse Electric & 
anufacturing Company in 1944 totaled 
35,737,004, another all-time high for the 


4 


mpany, and an increase of 18 per cent 
er 1943. Net income for the year was 


4 


6,019,097, representing $8.11 per share 
the capital stock outstanding. The re 
rt announced that at the end of 1944 
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JUSTRITE for SAFETY! 


Yes, sir... those are the official figures for accidents in industry alone in 
1944, and out of this astounding total there were 17,500 fatalities. And 
don’t forget in these days of rationing that human life itself is strictly 
rationed . . . one to a person. Justrite safety approved lanterns and flash- 
lights for hazardous jobs are now available only on higher priorities but 
when restrictions are lifted they’re going to be again a mighty profitable 
line for dealers to handle. These safety approved lights have established 
themselves as tops in the field . . . they'll be easy to sell . . . and now is the 
time to talk about them. 


JUSTRITE HANDY-SAFETY FLASHLIGHT 


The light with an instant appeal. There’s 1500 
candlepower at the flick of a switch... 3 
standard cells for dependable service. It fits in 
the palm of the hand, on belt clip or stands 
alone. A flashlight that is in every respect... 
Justrite. 


APPROVED FOR SAFETY...JUSTRITE 


Tested and approved by Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, Inc., for use in Class I, Group D locations, 
by U. S. Bureau of Mines for safety in methane gas 
and air mixtures, and by the Bureau of Marine 
Inspection for safe use in pump 
rooms of tankers. 


INSPECTOR’S SAFETY LANTERN 


For use in oil fields, pipe lines, on 
railroads and wherever safety ap- 
proved light is re- 
uired. Has ‘‘kick- ; 
out” bulb sockets and mbemaatie 
sparkproofed guard to meet the safety ap- 
— of the U. S. Bureau of Mines. Twin- 
ulbs for protection against light failure. 
Large fixed handle for carrying over the arm 
also provides two hand grips. Polished 7- 
inch reflector can be removed or replaced 
easily. A powerful, dependable light that’s 
guaranteed for safety . . . Justrite. 







There's a Justrite Safety Electric Light for all 
hazardous locations... remember to show 
your Justrite line today. 





Model No. 46-S 


JUSTRITE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2063 N. Southport Ave., Dept. A-4, Chicago 14, Illinois 


SAFETY CANS - FILLING CANS - OILY WASTE CANS 
APPROVED SAFETY ELECTRIC LANTERNS 












Westinghouse had more than 2,400 e: 
gineers and research scientists in its « 
gineering departments, supplemented 
more than 1,100 draftsmen. 


Ceilings On Farm Auctions 


Of Surplus U. S. Property 


\ll farm auctions of Government su 
plus property by the Reconstructi 
Finance Corporation or its subsidiari: 
under War Food Administration auspic: 
will be subject to price ceilings, tl 
Office of Price Administration a1 
nounced last month 

\s a further protection to farmers ai 
other buyers, maximum prices of al 
items to be offered for sale must | 
posted at the auction site except whe 
the value of single or similar items e) 
ceeds $1,000. Ceilings for items valu 
above $1,000 are set in a_regulatior 
which does not require posting of th 
maximum prices. 

Surplus Government property sold 
farm auctions held by RFC or its sul 
Sidiaries covers a wide variety of item 
including hand tools, wire, nails, screw 
and miscellaneous supplies useful to th 
farmer. At the present time such farn 
auctions are generally conducted by thi 
Defense Plant Corporation, an RFC sul 
sidiary. 

Sales of Government surplus property 
where the price estimated to be obtain 
able for a single item, or substantial] 
similar items, does not exceed $300 have 
been exempt from price control. 

Under this action, effective March 1! 
1945, public auctions of RFC or its sub 
sidiaries conducted under the auspices of 
WFA will be under price control re 
gardless of the value of any item o1 
group of items and regardless of an 
particular commodity exemption prev! 
ously applying. 

Elimination of the price control ex 
emptions on farm auctions held by RF‘ 


or its subsidiaries conducted under WFA 


auspices results from the issuance toda 
to the Reconstruction Finance Corpora 
tion of a simplified method of establish 
ing ceiling prices for farm auctions wher 
the value of single or substantially simi 
lar items does not exceed $1,000. 
Where farm auction sales have iten 
exceeding the $1,000 limit, and wher 
other public auctions or sales have item 
exceeding the continuing $300 limit, the 


general order (Supplementary Order 94 


Sales by Government Agencies an 
Resales by Certain Buyers) applies. 

Under the simplified plan, ceilings o 
sales of new items to consumers will b 


the same dollar-and-cent retail ceilings 


already established for the items. Wher: 
no dollar-and-cent ceilings are available 
the ceilings will be acquisition cost t 
the Government or the established retai 
price for the item in that locality. 
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Elmer Lord Joins 
Industrial Wholesale 


Among 


fortunate 
enough to find an all-around, experienced, 
arehouse, receiving and shipping man, 

the Industrial Wholesale Electric Co., 
Angeles. 


those wholesalers 


Los 
ho has been with the Myers Electric 
Supply Company (now Modern Whole- 
sale Electric) for 23 years. 

Industrial Wholesale: has been making 
rogress since William Lockie started it 
st summer on the groundwork of the 
d Great West Electric 
Some of 


The man is Elmer Lord, 


Engineering 
Company. the lines added re- 
ently are Van Cleef Bros., tape; Sylva- 
ia Electric Products, Inc.; Square D 
Killark; M. B. Austin, 


ind Pass & Seymour. 


motor controls . 


Faraday Appoints 
Fishburne Representative 


Robert 
representative in the state of Virginia 
for Faraday 


Fishburne, newly-appointed 
Electric Corp., Chicago, 
was for a number of years connected 
with 
which 


Southern’ Electric Company, 
Electric 
Va. He 
Raleigh, 
1940 he re- 


turned to Richmond as district supply 


later became General 
Supply Corp. of Richmond, 
made manager of 


later was 


Carolina, branch. In 
sales manager, the position he held at 
the time of the Faraday appointment. 
Mr. maintain 
fice in Richmond, Virginia. 


Fishburne will his 


The announcement was made by H. 
W. Schild, 


} 


advertising manager of 


araday Electric 











Leonard Shelfow, now assistant man- 
ager of the Electric Wholesale Mart, 
Los Angeles, found his own picture 
appearing in WHOLESALER’S 
SALESMAN’s Anniversary Issue, in 
the Columbian Electrical Co. group. 
Since he appeared as 1/16-inch from 
ear to ear, the WS cameraman decided 
to present him in this larger photo, 
with Jo Oldfield sitting in. 
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The STAR *& 
FUSE PULLER 


CIRCUIT 
TESTER 


Does 


BIG 
JOBS: 


Safely removes 
blown fuses 


Quickly locates 
dead circuits 


FUSES 


Replaces old-fash- 
ioned test lamps 


Indispensable 


In Homes 
Factories 
Hotels 

War Plants 
Hospitals 


USED BY 


Engineers 
Electricians 
Maintenance Men 
Home-Owners 








Saves Time, Prevents Shock or Injury, Eliminates Guesswork 


Thousands of electricians find 
this tool handier than Test Lamps. 
Requires the use of only ONE 
hand to quickly and accurately 





Made of a Transparent Plastic 
having in one of the legs a small 
lamp in series with a resistance 
and can be used to test 110 to 
250 volts circuit. It will pull fuses 
from 10 to 100 Amperes. 


Retails at $2.75 each, $1.50 additional for Leads. 


The Star Fuse Puller and Circuit Tester has been advertised in more 
than 70 leading publications throughout the United States. 


Mr. Jobber: Don’t wait for our salesman. He has gone to war. 
WRITE TODAY for Quantity Prices—or MAIL your ORDER NOW 


STAR FUSE CO. 168 centre st., New York 13,N.Y. 


test circuits. 
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There never was a bi iger 
nor easier to sell ma 


than the one waiting for 


Gardner é/ecttic 
Fly Screens Traps 


The market for electrified fly screens and 
traps is everywhere ... so big, so obvious, 
so fast-moving, so non-competitive, that ii 
offers one of the most profitable, most 
promising sales fields you can think of. And 
with safe, proven Gardner adjustable screens 
for doors and windows, and Gardner port- 
able traps, illuminated for night 

flying insects, you can cash 
in on this lush postwar 

sales oppor- 


























tunity. = 
‘. foot AiR 
Coffee Shop UE 
— Hf I: Gardner will sell only through 





distributor-dealer channels, Gard- 
ner will back you with hard- 
hitting advertising, and Gardner 
will help you sell with a colorful 
five-minute presentation that will 
add to your sales reputation. It's 
ready now — so 
write for a 


copy today. 










ond Gardner 
Electric Fence Controllers 


bring more dealers your way 
These popularly priced, absolutely safe bat- 
tery and high line controllers are the key to 
many profitable dealer sales to dairy farm- 
ers and livestock raisers. You're confident 
when you recommend Gardner fencers 
that they will meet all conditions of ser- 
vice satisfactorily, for this safety-ap- 
proved pioneer line has a long record of 
trouble-free performance in all parts of 
the country. Their many exclusive advan- 
tages make them easy to sell, and their 
competitive price meets the approval of 
value-conscious dealers. These best-engi- 
neered controllers are available now. 
Write today. 


Gardner {MHg.Co. wc: 
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Sylvania Studies 
Radio Buying Habits 


American families will buy 100,000,00 
radios within the first five or six ye 
after total victory, according to a sur 
of home radio owners conducted by 
market research organization and sp 
sored by Sylvania Electric Products, |] 
Combination radio-phonographs were 
dicated as the model most desired 
these potential buyers. 

Among the other clues to the publ 
post-war radio preferences were that 
television receiver at an extra cost 
$75 was to be more desirable than an | 
receiver at $10 extra. Radio owners sa 
however, that they would be interested 
FM if it cost no more than $5 extra ] 
set 

Data on the number and age of 
radios now in use was procured throu 
the survey. Sylvania announced that t 
31,000,000 radio homes in the count 
now have an average of 1.54 sets | 
home. The average radio set is tur 
over every seven years, but the sur\ 
showed that half the radios now in oper 
tion are between four and eleven ye 
old. 

Although about half of the radio ow 
ers indicate that they would want short 
wave band reception in the post-war r 
dios they buy, only 5 per cent of 
radio owners admit that they ever us 
these bands. 

Sylvania tabulated the number of sets 
now in use by brand names, finding that 
in number in operation today, the first 
ten are: Philco, RCA, Zenith, Emerson, 
Silvertone, General Electric, Crosley, Ma 
jestic, Air Line and Stewart Warner 


New Wholesale House 
In Mt. Vernon, IIl. 


In order to provide “on the spot 
deliveries of electrical supplies in tl 
southern Illinois coal and oil field se 
tions, K. E. Greene has organized 
new wholesaling house, the Mt. Ve 
non Electric Supply Co., Mt. Verno 
Ill. 

Mr. Greene learned the needs of th 
area during the number of years | 
covered it as salesman for West Mic! 
igan Electric Supply Co., Bent 
Harbor, Mich. 

The new wholesaling firm occupies 
6000 square feet on three floors of 
former wholesaler grocery warehous 
Mr. Greene says that he has provided 
unusually fine facilities for shippin 
and receiving. He has one salesma 
working the area with him, and e> 
pects to add to his staff soon. 
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D. W. THOMPSON, formerly pur- 
chasing agent for Proctor Electric 
Company, Philadelphia, has been ap- 
pointed New York district manager, 
according to announcement from R. M. 
Oliver, vice-president in charge of 
sales. 








Joyce Resigns From RCA 


fom Joyce, general manager of the 
Radio, Phonograph and _ Television 
Dept. of the RCA Victor Division of 
the Radio Corporation of America, 
Camden, N. J., has announced his res- 
gnation from the company after 
twenty-three vears of service with 
this company. 
In November, 1943, Mr. Joyce out- 
lined the detailed pattern of post-war 
television development before a com- 
ined meeting of the Advertising Club 
t New York and the American Tele- 
ision Society. His enthusiasm for 
television dates from 1939, at which 
time he was placed in charge of RCA 
television receivers in Newburgh, N 
Y. His contributions to RCA received 
ecognition when at the age of 29 he 
was made manager of advertising and 
ales promotion for all the company’s 
rroducts, both domestic and export 
four years later he was elected a vice- 
resident of the RCA Mfg. Co., prede 
essor to the RCA Victor Division 


Woodworth Joins 
Auth Electrical 


The appointment of Ernest J. Wood 
vorth as advertising manager of Auth 
Electrical Specialty Company, 422 East 
53rd St., New York, has been announced 
v . Norman Auth, secretary. 

Mr. Woodworth will handle the com- 
vany’s advertising campaigns for signal 


ng systems and devices. 
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ON THE JOB 


LEINS 


@ Extension of communication lines and power 
lines—improvements in existing services—are wait- 
ing for the men and materials now so vital to com- 
plete victory. When that time comes, Kleinmen will 
be back on the job doing their part to aid the rapid 
transition from a war to a peacetime economy. 

Serving these men will be the pry i reliable 
This book on the care €Quipment carrying the name Klein so familiar to 
and safe use of tools linemen and electricians since the first wires were 
will be sent on request. ‘Strung nearly a century ago. 

Today, Mathias Klein & Sons are producing the 
equipment they have always made—only more of it. 
This production will be available to serve peacetime 
industry as soon as war conditions permit. 











ASK YOUR SUPPLIER 
Foreign Distributor: International Standard Electric Corp., New York 
WETTER 


oom NG LEEN 


3200 BELMONT AVENUE, CHICAGO 18, 


EST “18597 


Anyi 






& Sons 


ILLINOIS 
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Latrobe Products are easily and quickly installed. be are time-savers and labor 
savers—Factors of vital importance today—and of sound economy because 
Latrobe products can be depended upon to stay on the job long and faithfully. 





No. 470 ''Bull Dog" 
Pipe or conduit Hanger 
Right for hanging '/2"', 3%4"" and |" pipe 
or conduit to steel beams up to %" 
thick. May be used also as ground clamp. 





No. 480 ‘"Bull Dog'’ 
Armored Cable Support 
For installing Armored Cable in factories 
or other buildings of steel construction. 
Permits cable to run at any angle. 





No. 130 Floor Box 
Shown with No. 207 Bell Nozzle. 
Cutaway illustrates how Tapered Unit Re- 
ceptacle fits Tapered Opening in adjust- 

ing ring. 





""B & D'' Cleat Attached 
To ‘Bull Dog'' Insulator Support 
Cleat attachment consists of cross bar 
with necessary bolts and screws for attach- 
ing. 





No. 280 Nozzle With 
No. 200 Cover Plate 


Ten Amp. 250 Volt receptacle in brass 
housing, '/2 in. brass pipe extension. 


7s 


BX Staples 


These high quality staples are supplied in 
units of cartons, kegs and barrels, 





\N 


oo : 


SY 





\ 








| radio and electrical 


| 1933. 


Robert P. Smith Named 
WESCO Farm Manager 


Robert P. Smith has been appoi 
general farm sales manager of the West 
inghouse Electric Supply Co., with offices 
in New York, David M. Salsbury, vice 
president and general manager, 
nounced recently. Mr. Smith has 
returned to WESCO following a leav« 
absence during which he served with 
War Production Board in Washingto. 

As head of this new department, 
Smith’s duties will include analysis 
farm market possibilities for appliances, 
apparatus. He als 
will study sales organization for dealing 
with the rural market. 

Following a two-year period of service 
in World War I, Mr. Smith studied e 
trical engineering and then entered | 
Westinghouse organization in 1923. 
was transferred to the supply company 
During his period with WESC( 
he was manager of the Florida Divisio: 


| and later apparatus and supply manage: 





for the Southeastern District with head 
quarters in Atlanta 


Trumbull Announces 
Pacific Div. Officers 


Carroll D. Hepler recently was ap 
pointed president of the Pacific Di 
vision of the Trumbull Electric Mfg 
Co., John H. Trumbul! 
who resigned. Mr. Hepler 
located at the Seattle plant. 


Alfred G. Normann, forme: 
manager of the Los Angeles plant, has 
been elected Willian 
E. Froude secretar\ 
treasurer. 


succeeding 


will 
von 


vice-president. 
will act as 
No change has been made in t 
organization of the Trumbull Electri 
Mfg. Company, Inc., with its head 
quarters factory at San Francisco. 








TWO DISTRICT MANAGERS for the 
Proctor Electric Co. of Phila., as an- 
nounced by R. M. Oliver, vice president 
in charge of sales, are (left) Edward J 
Eckert, district manager of the Pittsburzh 
area, and (right) Tom Kenna, reappointed 
district manager of Phila. 
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WILLARD C. BROWN, formerly an 
executive engineer at GE’s Nela Park, 
has been promoted to the rank of Cap- 
tain, U. 8S. Naval Reserve. He has 
been in the Navy’s Supply Corps for 
more than two years, in charge of the 
Bureau of Ships and Accounts’ Com- 
modity Purchase Division. As a Cap- 
tain he will be Officer in Charge of the 
Navy Purchasing Division in Chicago. 
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Faraday Electric Corp. 
Moved Offices to Chicago 


Faraday Corporation has 
innounced the moving of its executive, 
offices to Chi- 
ago at 11 South La Salle Street, Chi- 


ago 2. Illinois. 


Electric 


sales and advertising 


Among those changing to Chicago 
from the plant at Michigan, 
vill be Paul H. Hill, vice-president in 
charge of sales; Joseph E. Fanning, 
assistant sales manager; Herbert W. 


Adrian, 


Schild, advertising manager; Paul G. 
aylor, manager of merchandise di- 
vision; Frederick T. Mayer, manager 
f cornice division; and F. E. Howell, 
lanager of transportation division. 

A midwest district office with C. W. 
lorean, manager, and a branch office 
ae'c % 
be maintained at the Chicago address. 


Hobbs, manager, will also 


Electric Supply Corp. 
Hires J. W. Barnes 


J. W. Barnes, formerly of Springfield, 
ll., has joined the Electric Supply Cor- 
oration, Chicago, as assistant to the 
resident, Lawrence B. Mangione. 

Mr. Barnes spent the last fifteen years 
ith the United States 
Springfield, and during that period was 
ctive in affairs of the National Electrical 
Vholesalers Association. He served on 
he advisory committee of the electrical 
vholesalers to the War Production Board. 


Electric Co. in 








What This Label Means to 
Users of Lighting Fixtures... 


Wherever you see the Goodrich 
label, it identifies the best that mod- 
ern science and methods can pro- 
duce in industrial illumination. It 
guarantees your satisfaction—now 
and years from now. 


Goodrich industrial lighting 
equipment conforms with the high- 
est known standards of manufac- 
ture in every respect—in quality... 
in efficiency...in safety...in lasting 


tJ 





STOCKLITE 
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O'R IC 


BRACTRIG BOMP ANY 


4600 BELLE PLAINE AVENUE, 


value as proved by actual service. 


Goodrich’s entire facilities, en- 
gineering and research staffs, are 
devoted exclusively to the design 
and manufacture of industrial light- 
ing equipment. Goodrich’s vigor- 
ous leadership brings you many 
exclusive developments in reflectors, 
fittings and mechanical features for 
all kinds of general and special 
applications. 


Sold through electrical wholesalers. 





RLM DOME 


VAPORLITE 


CHICAGO 41, ILLINOIS 
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© RUBBER POWER CABLES ® VARNISHED CAMBRIC CABLES ® 


@ CRESFLEX NON-METALLIC SHEATHED CABLE ® SERVICE ENTRANCE CABLE ©@ BUILDING WIRE 


@ ARMORED CABLE 


oe 
S 


CRESC 


SYNTHOL TYPE SNW 
FOR MORE COPPER IN WET LOCATIONS 





OLD 


No. 14.3 Conductor, Type RL 


Carries |5 amps. 


For 3/,"" 
Conduit 


NEW 


Three No. 6 Type SNW 


Carry 54 amps. 


Insulated with a special thermoplastic that is extremely 
resistant to moisture, acids, alkalies and oil, inherently 
flame-retarding, high dielectric and mechanical strength, 
bright, permanent colors, small diameter, easy pulling 


free stripping. 


SYNTHOL TYPE SNW 


is approved by Underwriters Laboratories in sizes from 
No. 14 through No. 4/0 AWG under section 3035 of the 
1940 N.E. code for use in raceway systems, such as: 
(a) Underground, (b) In concrete slabs or other masonry 
in direct contact with the earth, (c} In wet locations, 
(d) Where the condensation and accumulation of mois- 


ture within the raceway is likely to occur. 


4 rite for Des« riptive I older on 


SYNTHOI lypes SNW 


IMPERIAL NEOPRENE JACKETED PORTABLE CABLES 


Three No. 10, Type RW 





and 


CRESCENT INSULATED WIRE & CABLE CO. 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Available Through Electrical Wholesalers 


ENT 


Carry 25 amps. 


—— 
a, 


ay 
ere. 
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SN 
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Dr. Harmon Addresses 


New York I. E.S. Meeting 


Dr. Darell Boyd 
of the educational 
Texas State Dept. of Health, 
featured speaker at a recent 
of the New York Section of the Illu 
minating Engineering Society, accord 


Harmon, director 
services of e 
was the 
meeting 


ing to an announcement by Chairn 
Bruce Jensen. 

The meeting was held at the E: 
neering Societies Auditorium in New 
York City. Dr. talk cx 
ered all aspects of lighting as applied 
to child development. Slides and movy- 


Harmon's 


ing pictures were used to show results 
obtained. 
From Dr. 


Harmon’s observations, 





not only improvements in_ physical 
well-being but comparable — result 
were obtained also in educational §WA, 
achievement from better use of light Je 7 
in classrooms. Elec 
join: 
Throughout the country Dr. Har- com; 


mon's talk is being presented before §the 
joint meetings of school officials, phy 
engineers and 


sicians, illuminating 


architects. 





Trumbull Appoints . 
Lipps And Watson 





a , , _ poll 
Lester C. Watson, and Major Richard 
C. Lipps has been appointed to executive Ned 
positions with the Trumbull Electric Mig. J} th 
Co., Plainville, Conn. 
Mr. Watson, formerly New England 
district manager for the company, wil! fhren 
sel 
Mr 
H: 





L. C. Watson 


Major R. C. Lipps 


Plainville. Mr 


engineer well 


be manager of sales at 
Watson is an electrical 
known in electrical wholesaling, contract 
ing and manufacturing fields. He was 
appointed recently to the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Industrial Control Section Fi 
and Knife and Enclosed Switch Section § \ 
of the National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association. 

Major Lipps, prior to his leave of ab 
sence for three years of military service, 
was manager of switchgear sales for t 
Circle T 
tion with 


organization. 
Trumbull he 


In his new pos 
will be director Pa 
of customer relations with headquarters 


at Plainville. 
bo 


In his new position he will 
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Engi 
New 
Cc 
pplied 
mi 
esults 
itions, 
V Sit il 
esul 
tional #VARD R.SCHAFER has been elected 
lioht jc vice-president of Edison General 
Electric Appliance Company (Hot- 
Ha point), and will be in charge of that 
- company’s sales. He will be located at 
vetore Bthe Chicago office. 
pl 
al 
sponsible for the direction of all 
promotion, publicity, advertising, 
sales training activities. 
ix-Honolulu Wholesaler 
a Joins Graybar Los Angeles 
cutive ‘den E. Lawrence, formerly manager 
Mfg the consolidated lighting and electrical 
roducts division of Von Hamm-Young, 
gland Honolulu, has been appointed pro- 
, Will firement advisor for Graybar in Los 
ngeles. His work will be associated 
sely with the sales department. 
Mr. Lawrence started in wholesaling 





Hawaii ten years ago, progressing from 
‘livery man through the warehouse to 


Isilon manager. 





Vesco Appoints 








° ° 
oma hicago Appliance M¢r. 
€ appointment of M. C. Coleman 

Mr iles manager of metropolitan Chi- 

we for the Appliance Division of the 
tract iwestern district was announced 

w itly by J. L. Johnson, district ap- 
Cor ce manager of the Westinghouse 
ection Blectric Supply Company. 
ection § \ir. Coleman received his education 
turers hicago, having studied two years 

ie University of Chicago and two 

yf a s at the Armour Institute of Tech- 
vi gy. After completing his educa 
rt Mr. Coleman joined Westing- 

pos se Supply as an appliance sales 
rect a, specializing in work with depart- 
arters Pent stores, key dealers and power 
PW panies. 
1945 fori 1945—WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN 
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BU 
! BURGESS 
8’ BATTERY 





Burgess No. XX45 is a portable radio favorite 


““WHAT’S HAPPENED TO DRY BATTERIES ?"’—that’s an important 


question for many folks today! 


It’s a very big question to more than two million portable radio owners 
—they want straight facts, right now! That’s why Burgess advertising 
in 45 national magazines and 1,629 weekly newspapers shows consum- 
ers that dry batteries are war batteries today. Every month 17,000,000 
readers get the story of vital, war-winning weapons and instruments 


that need dry batteries for action! 


These Burgess ads are working for you!—keeping customers 
Burgess-minded!—“warming up” your sales to the post-war portable 


radio battery market! 


You can count on better business with Burgess! Remember! ... it’s the 
complete \ine that builds profits! 


Burgess Battery Company, Freeport, Illinois. 
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Food Is A War Weapon—Use It Wisely! 
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BURGESS 







BURGESS BATTERIES 


Famot r the WORLD'S MOST COMPLETE LINE of dry batteries 
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W. M. Jewell, district manage 
the Westinghouse Electric Supply ¢, 











announces the appointment of og 
new managers in the north P sa 
district. y 
Earl W. McBratney was named ee" | 
trict sales promotion manager — 
headquarters in Seattle. Mr. McBraf 
ney attended the University of Was! = 
ington and received his B. A. degr “ 
in business administration in 1936. }; oe 
joined Westinghouse Supply in 194, 
Arthur F. Sheean, the new distri oe 
lamp manager, started with the « e 
pany in 1926 as an order assemblymar = 
In 1939 he was made manager of ad a 
vertising and sales promotion and @, 
year later became apparatus and i 
ply salesman. ; pay 
The appointment of John F. M oe 
as middle Atlantic district manage ae 
was announced by David M. Salsbury dee 
vice-president and general manage: <i 
the company. Mr. Salsbury at th * 
same time announced the appointmeng, 
of H. C. Lease to succeed Mr. Myer ae 
as manager of the Washington brancl = 
Mr. Myers succeeds H. M. Gansma - 
who will retire after almost forty-one % : 
years of service. os 
pr 
at ¢ 
m F de 
Price Absorption By le 
° 
Wholesalers Outlined ni 
Standards to be used by the Office off 
Price Administration in  determiningf™" 


whether wholesalers and retailers will b 
required to absorb their suppliers’ pric 
increases instead of passing them on t 
consumers were outlined recently 
James F. Brownlee, deputy administrat 
for price. 

Mr. Brown!ee’s statement of policy | 
been mailed to representatives of the dis 
tributive trades who have discussed cos} 
absorption with OPA at recent meetings 
This group includes trade associatio! 
executives and leaders in the departmen 
store, variety, mail order, shoe, dry goods 
furniture and hardware fields. The pol 
icy applies to retailers and wholesaler 
dealing in all commodities, however 

In these meetings, Mr. Brownlee 
explained the standards generally us 
by OPA when passing on requests ! 
ceiling price increases. Manufacturer 
for example, are required to absorb 
increases unless this absorption woul 
duce an industry’s over-all earnings be! 
peacetime levels. Besides this ear 
standard, a product standard is us¢ 
cases involving industries dealing in 
eral commodities. Under the produ 
standard, the ceiling price of a give! 
commodity must be high enough to « 
the out-of-pocket costs of the industry 





nerally. When returns fall below the 


e 
vels specified in these standards, price 
creases must be authorized. (IT li\ METS Cll 
age GSince OPA first was organized, retail- | 
ply ‘Off, and wholesalers have been required ee6e 
- : 






























g ‘Gom time to time to absorb price in- 
eases granted at the manufacturing 
Not until recently, however, have | 
= dards been worked out for the dis- | 
a itive trades in as much detail as | 
Vic Bra: 2 “i 
“" ~ Bose applied to manutacturers. 
‘"EThe chief problem at the recent con- 
oe rences between OPA and trade repre- 
36. H : 
, “@tatives was to develop a method of 
| 1y¥4 ° . . 
a asuring the amount of increase in sup- 
a fers’ prices that retailers and whole- 
¥ lers could be expected to absorb. Sug- 
VI . 
“a tions were exchanged with the trade, 
us hd the latter’s proposals carefully con- 
pi Bered, OPA said. 
n ° 
; Mr. Brownlee’s statement represents 
M PA’s reaction to these proposals and 
in scribes OPA’s present policy on the sub- 
we kt of cost absorption in the distributive 
a’sDuryides. The statement— 
lag . : : me 
e' nfirms OPA’s policy of permitting 
hea jing price increases at the wholesale 
e d retail levels to cover suppliers’ price 
1 sites reases Only if this adjustment is neces- 
‘de ry to meet either the earnings standard 
ansma ° 
* the product standard. That is, (1) to 
r ° ° ° 
oe rmit an industry as a whole to maintain | 
earnings at peacetime levels, or (2) | 
prevent the margin on a commodity 
t does not represent all or most of a | Electrical Contractors ..... voted 3 tol! 
le’s volume from falling below the rs 7 
‘, opening expense ride. | Industrial Maintenance Men ... . 3tol! 
chines the method of determining the | Industrial Purchasing Agents. . . . 4tol! 
inimum margin” below which whole- | 
Office oe’ and retailer margins on a particular All of these men — your customers — in an inde- 
nmodity wi be reduced by absorp- . . 
ermini! ty will not be reduced by absorp | pendent survey just made, voted overwhelmingly 
s wil] pg of supplier price increases. This | , fi 
ae “a” is tI oe gl _ | in favor of connectors that require only a wrench 
rs’ or nimum margin 1s the expense rate or | . r 
sa ae previous margin on the commodity, | OF screw driver to install. 
ntly pgpichever is lower. “No special tools for us,” they said, “they’re hard 
m as 4 Ta ee oe . 
inistratoge “°°! s, with some limitations, the | to remember .. . easy to forget. Give us connectors 
de proposal to use the individual sell- | ° os 
. “mini- | that attach with tools we always carry. 
olicy hags ©XPense rate in measuring the “mini- 
the disl’™ margin” for commodities subject | Here’s another mighty important reason for the 
ssed cosguer to “freeze” or seller’s historical | outstanding preference for Burndy Connectors . . . 
meetings £'" types ry eg preety the complete line covering every need, and all 
sociatioggpense rates will be used for commodi P ; ‘ : 
sociatioe aa pte easily and quickly installed with common tools. Why 
partmer ject to types of price control that seca hi F 
ry good® “niform margins throughout the not capitalize on this preference? 
The pol@@e or have uniform dollar-and-cent Illustrated are but a few of the Burndy Con- 
oles mgs. . ; a | nectors you can sell in volume. All are described 
tt ts the trade’s proposal to add spe- ; 
ver 1 lig ” in Catalog 41. Be sure to send for a copy. Burndy 
nles lowances to the expense rate in | Enai ina C 107S Bruck vd 
tly ting the “minimum margin.” This | ngineering ompany, Inc., ruckner Blvd., 
: rs parti ; ces, | New York 54, N, Y. 
rests fomf’’S Particularly to profit allowances, | ‘Ww 7 NT. 
‘acturerqy (2 @ tolerance in anticipation of 
nists s in operating costs or volume of | 
voul oa ; — 
es below la’es the principle to be followed in 
s g cost absorption between whole yters for 
sa na . CONNECTORS 
— and retailers. 
tes Brownlee added that these policies 
pri re not stated in final form, but would 
2 udm applied to the distributive trades “un- | 
to «¢ changed.” 
sndustriae trade had recommended that the | 
it 1o4qgeti! 1945—-WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN 133 











policies not be considered a formu 





reconversion goods. In this conn 
Mr. Brownlee said that they wer 
ways subject to review whenever 
tions change significantly in the tr 
in the national economy.” 

The trade also had declared tl 
earnings standard should be based « 
profit after all expenses, including 
eral taxes. In his statement, Mr. B 
lee emphasized that the standard of 
time profits “before taxes” had be¢ 
plained at Congressional hearings 
that Congress had passed the Stabili 
Extension Act of June, 1944, w 
questioning OPA’s interpretation 





OPA has “gone a long way in pr 
ing to use total costs as a measu 
the minimum margin beyond whi 
sorption will not be required on 
cific commodity,” Mr. Brownlee sai 


the manufacturing industries, price 





considered “fair and equitable” so 
as they cover not “total costs” but “mer@)r m 
ly the out-of-pocket costs” of the i For 
try generally. In addition, use of i1 usly 


ual seller's expense rates, where Fecen 
EXHAUST FANS VENT FANS 


SIGNAL ELECTRIC MFG. CO. vor of the distributive trades is justitidbheithe 
Wi P " Wri 4 only on the grounds that allocati ; larg 


operating costs to particular produ 


ticable, makes OPA’s policies even num 





liberal, Mr. Brownlee said. q 
“This differentiation in treatment ‘io al 














lines of products handled by these t ey 
cannot be made,” Mr. Brownlee conc! Th 
Details of OPA’s cost absorptio1 
| cies for wholesalers and retailers fol! ae 
tl 
Expense Rates has' 
In computing margins below whi +n 
| absorption will not be required, “tl oa 
jective sought is a measurement of : | 
ating expenses as a minimum margii ‘ma 
net cost of goods.” _ 
The expense rate is the percenta A 
operating expenses to net sales a . 
used as the estimate of the cost of handy.” 
ing a given commodity. ' 
The operating expense rate use 
be for the most recent fiscal yea = 
which information is available. , 
If the cost of goods is figured hefoq 
cash discounts have been made, the 4 
gin must be reduced by the amount oe 
cash discounts. If the net cost of -— 
is used, the expense rate need 1 - 
adjusted. : 
Allowances for inventory shortag . 
mark-downs will not be inc'uded ” | 
2h aie oa expense rate. Instead, OPA will s| 4 
an allowance for known shrink and 
Universal quality is evidenced in the extreme density of the structure, promotional mark-downs, wherever “ 
the smooth precision finish and the uniformity of the glaze. Uni- are significant and can be measured a 
versal “dry process’’ porcelain knobs, cleats, tubes, house brackets roe piaaa will be added to the expe Ected 
ate. 
and electric fence insulators are preferred by contractors everywhere. No profit allowance nor allowan fad 


interest on the firm’s own funds w 


tHE UNIVERSAL ciay provucts co. Stn ba 


always rejected the principle that « 
1549 EAST FARST ST. we eonen  @ Gen BEe) prices must be high enough to pr 


a profit on each item. The profit px 
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{ the trade is protected by the over-all 
arnings standard. 

No tolerance will be permitted in an- 
cipation of changes in operating costs 
r volume of sales. Instead OPA pro- 
poses to obtain up-to-date sales and ex- 
nense data to determine whether volume 
pnd cost changes warrant price increases 
-“especially where absorption has previ- 
taken place.” 


Minimum Margin 


No group of commodities is exempt 
irom the provision that manufacturers’ 
ncreases must be absorbed by retailers 
nd wholesalers unless such absorption 
yould reduce margins below a “minimum 
argin.” This margin is defined as fol- 
aa 
For commodities customarily or previ- 
sold on margins higher than the 
recent annual expense rate, the 
minimum margin” will be the expense 
ate plus any allowance made for shrink 
r markdowns. 
For commodities customarily or previ- 
usly sold on margins below the most 
recent annual expense rate, the “mini- 
fum margin” will be the previous mar- 
In such cases sellers will not have 





absorb suppliers’ price increases, but 
either will they be allowed to increase 
margins to equal the expense rate. 


ndividual vs. Trade-Wide Expense Rates 
The “minimum margin’ for commodi- 
under the “freeze” type of price 
ntrol or under a pricing method based 
| the individual seller’s margin during 
hase period will be the individual store’s 
xpense rate. 
For commodities on which OPA has 
et or later sets uniform tradewide mar- 
ins or dollar-and-cent price ceilings, 
verage expense rates for the entire trade 
| be used. The trade in question will 
h the one which is most important in 
e distribution of the commodity. 
rade-wide expense rates also will be 
| for commodities selling at relatively 
rm margins, even though the actual 
nethod of price control is of the “freeze” 
individual seller’s margin” type. In 
cases, however, there would be a 
foor margin” below which no seller 
uld be required to sell a particular 


_ gommodity. 


lf suppliers’ increases are so small that 
ew, if any, sellers would be left with 
wgargins below individual expense rates, 
PA may require all sellers to absorb 
€ increase, regardless of the pricing 
nethod used. 

Price increases may be granted if any 
‘ignificant” group of outlets is sub- 
rcted to over-all hardship by the use of 
;Bade-wide expense rates. These increases 
uld be authorized either for the hard- 
ip group or all sellers, depending on 





nditions. 
figuring either individual store or 
-wide expense rates, the rate for the 





A bell for every requirement. Out- 
standing for their volume and qual- 
ity of tone. Simple mechanism, 

ee practically no wearing parts, assur- 
ing efficient service and long life. 
Send for Bulletin No. 35. 


A better grade buzzer for every 
purpose, where a signal other than 

the ordinary iron box buzzer is ne 
desired. Bulletin No. 35. 


Some items in the cheaper grade 
have necessarily been discontinued 
for the duration. 





No. 1721 


As a Wholesaler's Salesman you should 
know the complete AUTH line. It will 
mean a larger commission check for you. 





To help you AUTH is using advertising space in the following 
publications: 


MARINE ENGINEERING — ELECTRICAL EQUIP- 
MENT — WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN — ELEC- 
TRICAL CONTRACTING — HOSPITAL PURCHAS- 
ING FILE (Modern Hospital) — SWEET’S CATALOG 
(Architectural File) MARINE CATALOG AND BUY- 
ER’S DIRECTORY—THOMAS’ REGISTER—ELEC- 
TRICAL BUYER'S REFERENCE. 








You will receive additional help from our new Marine Catalog 
just coming off press. And in preparation at this time is the 
new AUTH Hospital Catalog and the new AUTH General 
Catalog. 


Bulletins will be issued regularly giving complete details of in- 
dividual items, going direct to Architects, Engineers, Con- 
tractors, Purchasing Agents, and every individual interested in 
placing an order through you. 





You should have our catalogs in your portfolio. 


BELLS e BUZZERS @e ANNUNCIATORS 
PUSH BUTTONS e TELEPHONES, etc. 
HOSPITAL SIGNALING SYSTEMS e 
MARINE EQUIPMENT e 


The AUTH line is sold only through the wholesaler. 


| 
| 





an annunciator to meet 

any requirement in the 

Public Utilities, Com- 

ao mercial, Industrial, 

| Residential, and Ma- 

rine fields. If you have 

a problem our Engi- 

neering Department will 

be glad to cooperate. 
Bulletin No. 40. 


| AUTH manufactures 
; 
; 





AUTH pushbutton line is com- 
plete. No detail has been over- 
looked to guarantee meckanical 


‘ a6 Ls Sic —__' perfection, thereby insuring long 
; - life. Bulletin No. 50 details a'l 
types and sizes. No. 105 








ELECTRICAL SPECIALTY CO., Inc. 
422 E. 53rd St., New York 22, N.Y. 


Offices in principal cities 
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POWER CIRCUIT 


TRANSFORMERS 


WE ARE 
PREPARED 
TO MAKE 


SHIPMENTS 
FROM STOCK 











DONGAN ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
2989 Franklin Detroit 7, Mich. 


The Dongan Line 
Since Nineteen-Nine 


We Invite 
Inquiries 











1512 So. 


Go After All of 
The Business 
In Sight 


WITH THE INTER-COMM 
LINE THAT 


“Har ~vorything” 


5 meaning, of course, Talk-A- 
Phone, The World’s Most Advanced 
and Complete Line of Inter-Com- 
munication. 


Wherever there is need for inter-communication, 
Talk-A-Phone meets it completely ... there’s a 
unit for every requirement. You can literally 
blanket your territory and bank on getting a lion’s 
share of the business. Good de- 
liveries now. Your sales rights 
protected by our rigid jobber 
policy. Write or wire today for 
catalog and full particulars. Ad- 
dress Dept. IA. 


Talk-A-Phone Mfg. Co. 


Pulaski Rd. Chicago 23, 








particular department concerned rather 
than for the entire store or trade will 
be used wherever records are custom 
kept on a departmental basis. 


Retail and Wholesale Share of Absorption 


Manufacturers’ price increases which 
do not exceed the amount that wholesa! 
ers and retailers together can absorb 
be divided between the two trades. 
basis of division will be some measur 
the relative ability of each trade to 
sorb the manufacturer’s increase.” 


OBITUARIES 





H. R. Allen 
Herbert R. Allen, New York dist 


manager for the Square D Company, di 
March 14 at Mt. Vernon Hospital, Mt 
Vernon, N. Y., after a prolonged ill: 

Mr. Allen joined Square D in 1922 
serving in many sales capacities befor 
appointment to his New York post 
1934. He is survived by his widow, a so! 
in the air corps, and a daughter 


W. L. Enfield 


William L. Enfieid, an outstanding 
leader and pioneer in the development 
lamps and lighting, died in Cleveland 
March 21. At the time of his death M: 
Enfield was consulting engineer for t 
General Electric Lamp Department, wit 
which he had been associated for 35 years 
He had resigned in 1939 from the positio 
of manager of the Lamp Development 
Laboratory of GE which he had head 





during 25 years, but had continued as 
consultant to help in the development ° 
scores of new lamps and other device 
use by the armed forces. 
Mr. Enfield is considered responsil 
for much of the progress in lamp develop 











\W 


} 





ment and in lamp manufacture. . 

He was born in Chase, Kansas, in 18/' 
the year that Thomas A. Edison inventet 
the first commercially practical incandes 
cent lamp. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 





rption’ DOETROIT—The Electrical Asso- 


ciation of Detroit recently held a Past 


FUSES! 


wwhirk 

‘olesal.@ Presidents’ Night meeting. The eve- 

of ning started off with dinner in the De- You know it's easier to sell a product that 
troit Edison cafeteria, followed by is “different"—a product that has defi- 
odin tities cals dianuene ii nite features which give you an advantage 

sur ror oe ales partment audi over competition. With TRICO Re- 

to torium. When the films were finished, newable Fuses you have such a product. 


esident Togesen read the roll call 

past presidents and those present 
responded with a few words. A talk 
by Mr. J. W. Parker, president and 
general manager of the Detroit Edison 
Company, was the feature of the meet- 
ing His message was entitled, “A 
Young Industry.” 


TRICO's custom-built, powder-packed 
Renewal Element is in a class by itself— 
engineered from the point where others 
leave off—users get THREE TIMES THE 
SERVICE! 

Another feature is the safe, prede- 
termined TIME LAG. Not overdone to 
cause damage and destruction of more 
expensive equipment. 

Still another important difference is that 
TRICO POWDER-PACKED Elements are 








The EAD’s (Electrical Association 
































district Detroit) New Products and Uses TRICO RENEWABLE FUSES a ea som with por a Mages 
AS ; . i : a " : ae WITH THE FAMOUS inks . aximum user satistaction is 
Ly, i Committee has studied the que stion POWDER-PACKED TIME-LAG guaranteed—and you get all the repeat 
al, Mt how the EAD can best serve its RENEWAL ELEMENT business. 
“ @ members and the industry in regard | When you sell TRICO you really have a 
4 Zé Py ; i 
beforey 0 mew developments in_ electrical | 1 LEAKPROOF fuse worthwhile talking about. Con- 
juipment > ALR GUNS trolled THRU THE WHOLESALER 
ost ings ©4! . H 
ap ‘ ‘ For cleaning motors, generators, arma- policy protects your profits! National 
. [he committee proposes to supple- ture field coils, controllers and other advertising creates sales. 
ment the floods of newspaper-style re- | \f. electrical apparatus. Streamlined to Key your selling efforts to the fuse line 
eases about new developments with | | ae control—no buttons et ts Seer « - - 
documented reports on new items | —— “Write for Bulletin No. 40 s ELL TRI C ©] 


Who will make them, their fields of 


etn Sn ee ea oe , DIC TRICO FUSE MFG. CO. fs AS 
<FVUGO- SUSIE 








land Milwaukee Wisconsin — 
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for 

nt, wit 

5 years 

positior — 

lopment 


““TSODERS FLUXES 





for those tough 
SODERING 
PROBLEMS 


ALLEN has specialized 
in sodering since 1893 
and has many standard 
formulas to help you 
give your _ customers 
safer, surer jobs. Prob- 
lems can’t come too tough 
for us to work out. Get 
complete details. 





ra E-M-T CONNECTIONS IN A FEW SECONDS! 


















SODERING ° eal 
SALTS With B. M. Fittings 
Convenient powder TWO QUICK SQUEEZES s Fi "eat nett eames LT 
SZES give you Finer, 
rm. Jus ’ P . Be 
ey ns Manes SODERING STICK Faster Conduit Connections. B-M Fittings DISTRIBUTED BY 
rding to work. Economical, rapid—just a do away with the twisting, Megee: | — The M. B. Austin Co., Chicago, Ill. | 
touch to the hot metal does tightening of nuts and save you valuable Clayton Mark & Co., Evanston, Il! 
the work. Non-corrosive— time and materials. Then too, they are Clifton Conduit Co., Jersey Cy., N. J. 
excellent f. % aad stronger, neater and much easier to work Gen. Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn 
ued as Tes ee Ee eee with in tight places. Start using B-M The Steelduct Co., Youngstown, (hie 
nt ing and cable work 744s “ Enameled Metals, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
pment Fittings today. Have more satisfied cus- National Enameling & Mfg. Co., 
VICE tomers—more profits from each job! a ; ae. Pa 
means P riangle € juit & Cable Co., 
SODERING PASTE 108 BE Tetiege sere the nderenttinn anere won'New Brunswick, N. J. 
———— Seal o rova 
spons Adheres to surface being "7 — 
p 8 ed, save ime $ H H 
develo sodered, saves time, triples Prompt Deliveries on Properly Rated Orders 

















strength of soder non 
in 187 corrosive. 
ior] |, Be ALLEN CO, Inc. BRIEGEL METHOD TOOL CO. + Galva, II 
il 194: 
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“These are 


BUSY days!” iy 


SAVE TIME-select your 


conductor fittings from this 
Catalog . . ALL good types 


You can buy Tee Connectors, 
Grounding Clamps, Cable Taps... 
Straight, Parallel, Elbow and Cross 
Connectors . .. Service Connectors, 
Bus Supports, Terminals... prac- 
tically every good type, in the 
COMPLETE line. 


JUST FOR 
EXAMPLE — 
here are some 
of the standard 
Penn-Union Vi- 
tite terminal 

lugs: 





















Round, offset 


These types and 
many more —in a 
complete range of 
sizes. Write for Catalog. 


Penn-Union connectors are the first 
choice of leading utilities, indus- 
trials, electrical manufacturers and 
contractors. They have found that 
“Penn-Union” on a fitting is their 
best guarantee of Dependability. 


PENN-UNION 
ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
ERIE, PA. Sold by Leading Jobbers 


Conductor Fittings 
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KANSAS CITY—tThe Electric As 
sociation of this city recently pre 
sented the first Kansas City showing 


of Walt “ The 


Awakens.” The film portrays the fas- 


Disney's Amazon 


cinating story of the Amazon River 
Basin, its history, its industrial prog- | § 
ress, ete The picture was shown in 
the Aztec Room of the Hotel Presi- 
dent 

NEW ORLEANS The Electrical 
\ssociation of New Orleans reports 
that its Manufacturers, Wholesalers, 


and Utilities Division recently met in 
the Beauregard Room of the St 


Charles Hotel, with executive vice 


president Carl O. Brown, presiding 
Chis dinner featured a large gather 
ing of “Pioneers of the Electrical 
Industry,” eighteen of which received 
Golden Anniversary Certificates, hav 
ing been connected with the electrical 


industry for fifty years or longer. Mr. 


\. L. “Art” Scaife, Merchandise Man. | 


\ppliance Sales Division 


ager of the 
(Bridgeport, Conn.), General Electric 
Company, was the speaker of the 


evening Post-war needs were cited 


and “Keep It Simple’ was the title of 
Mr. Scaife’s address 
\t a recent 


executive luncheon 








JACKSON 


WEATHERPROOF 


SOCKETS 
verre ALUMINUM 





No. 5200 
No. 520! 


Tapped for 42" conduit. 


Will fit any fixture with 214” 
holder. 


@ READY FOR IMMEDIATE 
SHIPMENT 


@ Sold only thru Wholesalers. 


Manufacturers of 
Industrial Lighting Equipment 


JACKSON 


ELECTRICAL COMPANY 
$00 W. Van Buren Street 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 











PN THANE 6 pip SIRE 


= 
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If it's Fluorescent Lamphold- 
ers and Starters you need, 
turn to your P&S Catalog — 
Be sure of the dependable 
performance which has 
characterized P&S Wiring 
Devices for over fifty years. 


Sold Thru Electrical Wholesalers 


Catalog on request. 


PASS & SEYMOUR, INC. 
SYRACUSE 9, NEW YORK 
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eting of the Electrical Association 
retary Guidroz read the “commit 
appointments” recently made by 
esident Lehde, those who are to 
ve during the coming year. Com 
ttees are as follows: Membership 
ul Hogan, chairman; R. Viener; A. 
Chatz; J. O. Crary:. Cast D.. Tas 
; Fred Ello; and W. J. Keller. At 
dance—J. N. Ross, chairman; J. 
tto Kaelin: J. W. Egee: E. W 
mneider; N. J. Helwick: and C. N. 
iver. Publicity—W. E. Clement, 
urman; L. E. Gill; Fred B. Hart 
B. P. Babin; and R. Viener. 
unmning—C. S. Green, chairman; ( 
Osterberger; A. J. McCall; and W. 
Clement. 


RICHMOND League President 


Larry L. Bond recently presided at a 


eeting of the Electrical League of 


tichmond in the Hotel John Mar 
shall. Frank E. Watts. director of the 
tural Electrification Exchange of 


ew York City, was principal speaker 
this dinner. Subjects discussed 


ere merchandising electrical equip 


ment, possible outlets and available 


irkets. 


INCANDESCENT FLUORESCENT 


CARTRIOGE FLASHLIGHT 
FUSES BATTERIES 


SOLAR ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


WARREN, PENNSYLVANIA 











when you suggest 
D ondlabilily DRAKE 
tion from DRAKE Soldering Irons. Backed by 
25 years of soldering iron manufacturing ex- IR 0 NS fy N ) 
a reputation for quality that makes them d/s- 
tinctly preferred by fast-producing American SOLDER POTS 


You can count on complete customer satisfac- 6 0 L D E R l | G 
perience DRAKE Soldering Irons have built 
industry. 


Drake Has An 
lron for Every Purpose 


Write for Illustrated Literature 
on the Drake Soldering Line 


DRAKE ELECTRIC WORKS, INC. 








3656 LINCOLN AVE - CHICAGO 13, ILL. 


THE RIGHT "VOICE COVERAGE” 
FOR EVERY PLANT fin 


ith BELL VOICE- 
PAGING EQUIPMENT 









ut — 
BELL’S dual-purpose sound system, and cheerfully to music! Voice-pag- 
designed especially for industrial use, ing saves time and steps, gets orders 
gives you-the right answer -to every straight to the right party, cuts super- 
need for, plant-wide “voice-cover- visory work, simplifies management, 
age,” provides for broadcasting of aids production! Standard units can 
announcements, ‘instructions, and re- be combined in any number, to fill re- 
corded music as well as for paging of quirements of any size. Write for 


individuals by ‘voice! Employees details on the BELL Industrial Voice 
work better, faster, more accurately Paging System. 


gal SOUND SYSTEMS, INC. 





1197 ESSEX AVE., COLUMBUS 3, OHIO 
CXPORT OFFICE 4900 FUCLID AVE..CLEVELAND 2°, OHIO 
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*COLOVOLT COLD CATHODE 
INDUSTRIAL FIXTURES 


eo)’ me fel Se Vcd 3 


all steel 


8 feetlong - 





Here is the new Colovolt industrial 
fixture, one of a complete line of in- 
dustrial and commercial “packaged” 
units. Equipped with the standard 93" 
Colovolt 10,000 hour lamp, Colovolt 
fixtures may be used singly or in con- 
tinuous line lighting in multiples 
of 8 feet. Instantaneous starting, no 
flickering, guaranteed for 1 year ex- 


cept for failure due to breakage are 
extra advantages of the Colovolt Cold 
Cathode low voltage fluorescent 
lamp. The long life expectancy of 
Colovolt lamps may be realized even 
when constantly turned on and off, 
and pre-scheduled re-lamping, with 
no loss of production or time, is now 
possible with Colovolt installations. 


Contact your electrical wholesaler or job- 
ber, or write us for full details and prices. 


GENERAL LUMINESCENT CORPORATION 


648 S. FEDERAL STREET od a iley \clo Re wm 4S). le) } 








*Trade mark regis- 
tered U. S. Pat. Of. 
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Mew DWECH Clothtess 
COFFEE FILTER 


PAT. PEND. 





RED HOT PROFIT MAKER! 


The Modern PRACTICAL Clothless Filter 
*% SPARKLING CHINA 

Virtually Unbreakable! 

*% SIMPLE, EFFICIENT 
No Cloth or Paper! 

* SNAPS IN EASILY 
Can't Fall Out! 

*% FITS PRACTICALLY 


y c= ALL MAKES 





DYNAMIC PROMOTION 
FREE! Full-color 
DISPLAY DISPENSER 


VACULATOR 
Chicago 6 


DEAL EXPIRES APRIL 30th! 


7 Ae 
every iaculailer 
is equipped with the new 


DUTCH clothiess FtER 
HURRY... ‘FREE GOODS” 


MORE FACTS 


ON PRODUCT 





Capacitors—Booklet GEA-4388, issued 
by General Electric Co., Schenectad 
N. Y., describes the paper-dielectric c 
pacitors developed for grid- and plat 
blocking service in the electronic-osc 
lator circuits of induction - heati: 
equipment. 
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Distribution System—The Frank Ada 
Electric Co., of St. Louis, Missouri, h: 
published bulletin No. 66, which con 
tains illustrations, descriptions, acces 
sories and specifications on the Wirduct 
distribution system for light and powe: 


eee "c°.~""-° WHOLESALERS SALESMAN 


Electrical Unit Heaters—The Electri 
| Air Heaters Company of Mishawaka 
| Indiana, has issued wholesalers, trade 
and consumers net price sheets on elec 
tromode electric unit heaters. These il 
lustrated sheets give data on unit heat 
ers from 1.5 to 60 KW, along wit! 
prices on switches, thermostats, etc 
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NALCO INFRA-RED RAY LAM Ps 


(Carbon Filament) 





For Radiant Energy, Baking and Drying 


YOU can sell Nalco Dritherm Lamps for efficient re 
| sults available in Inside Silvered (self-reflecting 
or clear glass types 
Learn all of the sales 
| Nalco Carbon Filament Lamps 
Write for your free copy of 
today. 


advantages in featuring the 
for the Infra-Red process 
“Drying Problems Mads 
| Easy”’ 


North American Electric Lamp Co. 


| 1034 Tyler Street St. Louls 6, Missouri 





ANYTHING 


OS ELECTRICAL 


CLOCK 


The TORK CLOCK CO., Inc. 


MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK 
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KNIFE-BLADE ASSEMBLY 


For Low Contact Resistance 
Non-Heating Wire Surface 


And Quick Link Renewal 


Areas 





100% Quality 
APPROVED BY UNDERWRITERS 
Mfr’s. Agents Territory Open 


WARE BROTHERS 


4420 W. Lake St. Chicago 24, Ill. 
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Bactericidal Fixtures—The Edwin F. 
Guth Company of St. Louis, presents 
a new 4-page folder (No. 800-45) en- 
titled, Lights” 
the company claims answers the most 


“Germ- Killing which 


frequently asked questions on the sub- 


ject of air-disinfection for personal 


protection. Special fixtures are listed 


for wall, ceiling and floor mountings. 
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Electrical Equipment—The Ark-Les 
Switch Corporation, Watertown, Mass., 
has published its 1945 edition of switch- 
es and electrical equipment for the au- 
tomotive, marine and electrical appli- 
ance trade. 
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Postwar Appliance Plans—The me- 
chanical division of General Mills, Min- 
neapolis, presents a 22-page pictorial 
booklet entitled, “Geared to Your To 
morrow.” This booklet outlines two 
major fields of endeavor. First, to pro- 
duce for industry precision devices, 
tools, jigs, fixtures and equipment 
Second, under the heading of “Better 
Helps for Homemakers,” the booklet 
states that from the plant will come 
an entirely new concept of portable 
electric home appliances and home 
making aids. 
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ON PERFORMANCE 
ILSCO LUGS AND CONNECTORS 
DESERVE A JEWEL BOX... BUT 


Why pay more for the box than the 


contents? Or, why pay for the ex- 
tra weight of cast lugs of poor 
conductivity when you can buy 
ILSCO PRODUCTS of lighter 
weight, 99.99% PURE ELECTRO- 
LYTIC COPPER AND 100% 
CONDUCTIVITY? More efficient 

. more economical . . . Under- 


writers approved. 
Write for 32-page illustrated catalog. 


COPPER TUBE 
























& PRODUCTS, Inc 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 








“These 7 
TOASTSWELL 


Features” 
Will Bring You 
Post- WarProfits! 


— < 





* The Fully Automatic Pop-up 
Toaster 

* No Pre-Heating —Toasts 
Immediately 

* Silent Clock 

* Better Toast (Seals in Flavor) 

* Uniformity (Every Slice Toasted 
Perfect) 

* Unsurpassed in beauty, per- 
formance and dependability. 
* Nationally-Advertised for Easy 

Sales and Quick Turnovers. 


THE TOASTSWELL COMPANY 
620 Tower Grove Ave. * St. Louis 10, Mo. 


Toantwwelt | 


LOOK A. IT 


you 
EITHER WAY SWELL 


“TOASTS-WELL oR “TOAST 


rAmenicar Bert * 








Explosion-Proof 
and 
Dust-Tight 


PYLETS 






ERSA 


VA Sealing Pylet 


Hazardous location wiring is handled 
easily and safely with this line of ex- 
plosion-proof and dust-tight Pylets. 
Substantial construction with heavy 
cast metal galvanized bodies, overlap- 
ping screw covers, and union type con- 
duit hubs provides the protection 
required for this class of wiring. Junc- 
tion Pylets are available in a full range 
of types and sizes, with up to 8 conduit 
hubs. Type VA Sealing Pylets have re- 
movable covers which can be mounted 


in any one of four positions for pouring 





v 2-gang Switch 





sealing cement. Write for Pylet catalog 


with complete listings of all types. 


THE PYLE-NATIONAL COMPANY 


1352 N. Kostner Avenue, Chicago 51, Illinois 
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Intercommunication Systems — The 
Kellogg Switchboard and Supply 
Company of Chicago, Illinois, has re 
cently prepared a new 4-page bulletin, 
No 766, which and illus- 
trates the company’s simplified private 
automatic telephone systems, referred 
the “PAX telephone systems.” 


describes 


to as 
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Lighting Equipment—A 28-page cata 
log, No. 45, is now available according 


to the F. W. Wakefield Brass Com 
pany, Vermilion, Ohio. It contains, 
with illustrations, engineering details 
for the layout of incandescent and 
fluorescent lighting equipment in of 
fices, drafting rooms, schools and 
stores 
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Electrical Donald P. 


Illinois 


Components — 
Inc., has 
loose-leaf booklet 
with information on its electrical com 
6300 4200. 


are: 


Mossman, Chicago, 


issued an attractive 
Series 
booklet 


circuit 


and 
this 
multiple 


ponents Series 


Items included in 


heavy duty lever 


switches, heavy duty turn switches, 


heavy duty push switches 
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Tubes—A comprehensive 20-page man- 


ual providing practical replacement 


tube data has been compiled by the 


Commercial Engineering Department 
Inc., 
entitled 


War-Time Servicing,” gives 
g i 


of Sylvania Electric Products, 
Emporium, Pa. 


“Aids to 


information needed for the adaption of 


The manual, 


available tubes to many different types 


of radio receivers. In addition there 


is data on batteries, transformers and 


auto tube types, etc. 
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Go to town with 


BIRDSEYE 
INFRA-RED 


Birdseye offers a full line of Infra Red 
lamps with new and exclusive features 
for longer life and increased efficiency. 


The industrial demand for better Infra-Red 
Lamps is tremendous. Cash in with Birds- 
eyes. Write today for details, prices, 
discounts. Wabash Appliance Corporation, 
345 Carroll St., Brooklyn 31, N. Y. 


SECT seceammaaanens 
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PROMOTED at Nela Park. E. E. Potte 
(top photo), eastern general sales manag: 
of GE’s Lamp Division, has been elected 
a commercial vice president. P. D. Parker 
(above), assistant general sales manager 
of the lamp departments’ eastern sales 
division, will become general sales man- 
ager of that division, according to an an- 
nouncement by President Charles E., 
Wilson. 


Third “E”’ Star 
For Toastmaster 


[he granting of a third renewal of the 
Army-Navy “E” Toastmaster 


Electr 


was announced by 


Award to 
Division, McGraw 


Iil., 


Products 


Company, Elgin, 


Admiral C. C. Bloch, chairman, Navy 
Board for Productions Awards. 
In a dispatch to D. Scott Campbell, 


executive vice president of the company 
Admiral Bloch “This 


have indicates 


said 


additiona 


honor you won your de- 
termination to supply our fighting forces 
with the materials needed to bring the war 


to a successful conclusion.” 


Correction 


In the caption to a news photograp! 
127 of the 
W HOLESALER’S SALESMAN, the address of 


on page February issue of 
the Standard Transformer Company was 
This com- 
Warren, Ohio, 


given incorrectly as Chicago 
been located in 


for the last 25 years. 


pany has 





nc 


oral 





ow 


ril 








Industrial Electronics—The General 
tric Company, Schenectady, New 
k, announces the publication of a 

mplete set of training materials on 
strial electronics contained in a 
folder, No. DES-3303. The course 
welve practical lessons is made up 
2 slidefilms and records, 12 review 
klets and an instructor’s guide, all 
vhich fits into an attractive, dura 
carrying case. 
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Test Clamps—Trico Fuse Manufactur 
Company of Milwaukee presents a 
illustrated bulletin, No. 7, describ- 
ng a line of test clamps with solder or 
lderless lugs attached, for making 
y duty temporary connections, mo 
and meter testing, jumpers, 
bus-bar taps, battery charging, 
ing and many other shop and lab 
oratory purposes, 


cabie 


When writing 
mention 
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Ventilating Equipment Information 
cerning two types of equipment is 
ntained in the following publications 
ed by the Trade-Wind Motorfans, 
Angeles: A folder on home 
tilating equipment which describes 
“a lipper Blowers,” a 
removing 


Los 


type of tan 
cooking odors; and 


entitled, *“Marin«e 
Craft.” 


catalog 
for Small 


page 


owers 
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VANATTA 


Ly 


THERMOSTATIC SOL 


A Division o 


Sound Equipment Corp. of Calif.e 3903 San 


America’s Only Soldering Iron 
WITH BUILT-IN 
THERMOSTAT 


225 WATTS POWER in a Mere 14 ozs. 
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DERING IRON 
f 
Fernando Rd., Clendale 4, Calif 


f 
HOT IN 90 SECONDS 


Ready for use 90 seconds after plugging inl 
The Kwikheat Soldering 
heot .. 






Iron cannot over- 
. adds to life of tips .. 
retinning time, 


. requires less 
because Kwikheat's built-in 
patented thermostat maintains proper, even 
heat for most efficient, economical operation. 
Powerful—225 watts—yet light weight (14 
ozs.). Well balanced with cool, protecting 
handle. Six interchangeable tip designs adapt 
the Kwikheat Iron to most any soldering job. 
Iron with choice of #0, 1, 2 or 3 tip, $11.00 


4 


6 Interchangeable tip 
styles are available. 








an ~ OE Sy che de 


arabe Bi 


ait 


AP OLAS Ta 


6 TIP STYLES —QUICK-HEATING ELEMENT — BUILT-IN THERMOSTAT — WELL-BALANCED — LIGHT-WEIGHT —COOL, PROTECTING HANDLE 









ELECTRICAL 


FOR HEAVY 
INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 


FROM STOCK 








3-Conductor Single 
Soldering Angle Conductor 
Lug Pothead Pothead 


Write for a complete selection of 
RUSGREEN bulletins 


ENDULATORS (POTHEADS) ALL SIZES * ALL 
SHAPES * ALL VOLTAGES + ALL TYPES 
* BUS SUPPORTS © SPLICING KITS AND 
MATERIALS * INSULATING COMPOUNDS 


x * * 


RUSGREEN MFG. CO. 


14260 Birwood Avenue * Detroit, Mich. 





SPECIALTIES Hxayiila 








Effectively used as guy line ground, or 
transformer and lightning arrester connec- 
tion to A. C. S. R. or copperweld conduc- 
tors where the diameters may be from 8-A 
copperweld to 595” A. C. S. R. armour 
rods. Wire sizes .595” to 5/32”. 

ADAPTABLE TO A WIDE RANGE OF USES 





* WRITE FOR BULLETIN 8-B * 





KRUEGER & HUDEPOHL 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


236 VINE ST. * 
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ML 
ML cHICAGO 
my ANCHORING 
rT 








UNITS 
HOLD! 


Here's the dependable anchoring 
unit for use with machine bolts. 
Each 2-unit set consists of 4 pieces 
—two of malleable iron and two 
of lead—to insure maximum hold- 
ing power. Furnished plein and 
threaded in 6 sizes for 4%" to |" 
bolts. With Chicago Anchoring 
Units, holding power equal to the 
tensile strength of the bolt being 
anchored can be obtained by using 
additional units. 








@ IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES 
on these and other 
Chicago Anchoring de- 
vices. Write for Catalog 
and wholesaler’s  dis- 
counts. 





CHICAGO EXPANSION 
BOLT COMPANY 


2229 W aden Ave. @ Chicago 172, Ill 








Old bulky cartridge type 
fuses. . 


New i wh jAG 
and 3 A B. Saving 
11% cu. in., in this 
exam ple. 


3 A G Glass-enclosed 
Littelfuse 1%” long, 
44” dia. (Slo- Blo con- 
struction shown.) 





Glass-enclosed 3 A G, to and including 6 amps., 
250 V. Use with electric appliances, heavy duty 
power supplies, amplifiers, radios, motors, etc. 
(Slo-Blo type also made for1/100 amp., for elec- 
tric fences, etc., and 1/32 amp., for control cir- 
cuits, small coils, etc. ) 


3 A B Fibre-en- 
closed Littelfuse 
1%" long, 4" dia. 





3 A Bfibre-enclosed fuses, 8 to 20 amps., 250 volts. 
Greater precision, and space-saving in still 
heavier duties. 


Glass-enclosed 8 AG 
Littelfuse 1” long, 
4” dia. 


INSTRUMENT LITTELFUSES 


From 1/200 to 15 amps., 250 volts AC or DC. 
For voltmeters, milliammeters, galvanometers, 
thermocouples, etc. 





IF! LITTELFUSE INCORPORATED 


} Ravenswood Av Oe ee 200 Ong St. Ei Monte Colif 
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